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For the New-Yorke:. 
PE-WA-TEM: 
OR THE LAST CHIEF HURON. 
BY L. L. NOBLE. 
SuMMERs ago, when Huron’s winding vale, 
From Erie to the upland fountain-ponds, 
Cradled a thousand wavy woods and groves— 
Cropping the herbage of their quiet shades 
The lazy deer and elk, what time canoes 
Were in the willows, hunters’ in the corn— 
Win the river border dwelt a chief. -* 
From tales of pluméd braves and sachems famed 
In war and council, gleaned, in boyish days,’ 
At weekwam-fires of wandering Ottowas, 
He was a mighty spirit in his time: _ 
A warrior, with the powers of cloguedy 
The splendor of whose genius had outsiiione, 
Whether in regal or in nature’s halls. 
When tribes were silent round the council-fire, 
And he stood forth to speak, there was, "tis said, 
A grandeur in his towering form, akin 
To that which clothes a moufitain-pine. whose crest 
Waveth the eagle from his field 0: clouds ;— 
That in his glance alone te chill the blood, 
And make the boldest gazer hold his bfeath. 
But when his full, sonorous voi ke 
The leafy arches of the lofty grove, 
Swelling, as@ith the subject rose, 
Like thunder, while the ‘owe up— 
And rich P i fancies beaut ’ i 
Breathing with passion by the plastic power 
Of strong imagination, were poured down 
In rapid periods on the breathless throng, 
All hearts, as one, burned for the battle-field. 
And yet, less softly on the delicate ear 
Flow the mild murmurs of an evening fall— 
with less sweetness on the pensive soul 
The pine-wood’s music, than the melting to’ 
In which he gave the welcome word of peace. 













The patriarch of an untaught forest-clan, 
Whose wishes seldom overlived the day, 

His deepmost energies, not finding scope, 
Were barely waked to action; yet he was, 

By the rude fathers of those simple tribes, 

Of all their leaders, held most wise and brave. 


In his declining years, an only son 

Was the fond centre of his waning hopes. 

He had been blessed with others ; but they died, 
While youth was radiant in the bright, free look, 
Far from their native lakes, in British war;— 
And so Mo-wah was all the child he had. 
Oft-times, say they, the gbief was sorrowful,— 
Tear chasing tear adown his bronzéd cheek ; x 

For Pe-wa-tem could weep, when solitude 

Gave back the lost to his bereavéd heart. 

Still, if an echoing hunter’s yell foretold 

The triumph of his home-bent boy, a smile 
Would brighten up his solemn countenance, 

And brooding Sadness, with his tears, depart. 
Never was warrior blest with nobler child ;— 
Himself, in proudest youth, come back again! 
And oh! the last—not least of blesséd thoughts: 
When, plumed and girded for the shadowy tramp 
To the far land of souls, his spirit turned 

To take the farewell grasp, a chieftain’s voice 
Would soothe him with the songs of Manito, 

And dear remembrance of heroic deeds; 

A chieftain’s hand, worthy the calumet 












Of Wash-te-nung, would close his dying eye ; 
And where wind-scenting balm and willows wept, 
On many a cherished mound, the starry dew, 
Rest him with grief unfeigned. 
There is a tale 
Of this romantic ’Tawa prince and son, 
Related by the hardy pioneers 
Whose rifles first alarmed that pleasant dale, 
Speaking the lofty spirit of the free 
And unsophisticated Indian. 
One Autumn afternoon, old Pe-wa-tem, 
In thought, was loitering on the river-bank. 
The hunters of the hamlet were gone out; 
And mothers, and the laughing girls, were down, 
Stripping of rustling husks theflinty maize. 
The wood-girt village was alone ; nought broke 
The sleepy stillness of the hazy valley, 
Save chattering squirrels in the chestnut-tops, 
And rattling acorns on the crispéd leaves ; 
Or, ever and anon, the shrilly whoop 
Of children, distant in the ringing dells, 
Plucking with mirth the finger-staining grapes. 
As the lone warrior gazed upon the water— 
In the broad landscape like a silvery break 
Into an under-world of tremulous clouds 
And rainbow-tinted woudlands—there came up 
‘ The splendor and the glory’ that bewitched 
His earlier mind with dreams of light and beauty. 
In fancy he was young again. It seemed 
But yesternight the bridal band was there, 
Filling the forest vaults with merriment, 
ight; nay, the glassy deep, 
shadow blending, looked 
rgin blushes passionate— 
g, lingering radiance, caught 
age of his happy bride. 
, pealing up the vale just then, 
ld man trom his reverie. 
A moment—and around a bushy bend 
Leap’d the light bark of Mo-wah into view. 
As up the polished stream his birch he shot, 
The supple action—the tale-telling look 
Was el ith something strange and new, 
“Has Mo-w illed the big elk ?” said the chief. 
‘“* Father, the white-man’s come!” 
Instant the brow 
Of the old warrior darkened, and his eye— 
His deep-set, inextinguishable eye— 
Grew large and bright, and brighter, as he gazed 
Full in the earnest face of the flushed youth. 
“ The white-man come?” “ Four tents, four snowy tents,” 
Replied Mo-wah, “‘ whiten the plain below; 
The axe rung loudly from the hazle-hill ; 
Under the walnut trees the children played!” 
A space—the while his bosom’s glowing depths 
Gave the hot feelings shape—each lustrous orb 
Sunk spiritless ; but when the loosened thoughts 
Gushed in the tremulous voice, like lightning ’neath 
His working brow of thunder, they did flash 
A burning eloquence ; and in words like these, 
By that lone river, spake the woodland king: 
** Mo-wah, the glory of our tribe is passed! 
No more Ottawa’s son’s shall be 
The wild, the warlike, and the free; 
For oh, the Indian’s curse, at last, 
Is here—to blight him and to blast! 
On ’Tawas hills the venison hunt is o'er; 


The night-torch flames along her lakes no more. 













“‘T know the white-man’s wish—the white-man’s power}; 
The sunless wood, the pathless plain, 
Where beauties wild with romance reign— 
Of nature’s giving God the dower 
To dwellers of the green-tree bower— 
Are his to grasp and ruin. Who are we? 
A woman’s terrgr, with our welves to flee! 


“‘ When the black storm of thunder wraps the land, 
Can ye fling off the lightning’s stroke, 
And save, with thy light arm, the oak? 
Dare ye, with bow and battle-brand, 
Dash back the billow from the strand? 
Then ye may rush to grapple with his might, 
And face the pale one in the field of fight. 


“‘ Now am I glad my locks are thin and gfay! 
To sce the foul—the deep disgrace 
The fiend will work upon my race ;— 
To see them wilt and waste away ;— 
To feel one wrong I cannot pay 
With scorn and hot revenge, would be to twine 
A burning adder round this brow of mine. 


“ And yet, I would it once were mine again F 
To wake, with vengeful glance and breath, 
The red-armed bands to deeds of death! 
There should not wave one field of grain 
In Wab-ca-min-qui-oc’s domain, 
Till the death-scaring scream of the last brave 
Was hushed to stillness in a gory grave! 


“ But let that pass;—the wish was but for me; 
And let my parting counsel find 
The mem’ry-chamber of thy mind ; 
My last, best gift it is to thee! 
Ah me! that such could ever be !— 
That Pe-wa-tem, of Wash-te-nung the wild, 
Has nought but words to leave his only child! 
“Oh, I had hoped, Mo-wah, in peace to die !— 
To journey to my spirit-rest, 
As rolls the fire-world down the west, 
When weltering shower and wind are by, 
And clouds are crimson in the sky; 
But sorrow o’er my closing life must lower, 
And hang like darkness on my mortal hour, 
“ That Huron lists no more the battle-peal ;— 
That thou, of all bereft, must live 
A hated, homeless fugitive ;— 
That truth—that wrong to know—to feel, 
Will rankle in my breast like steel ; 
Yet, ere will bend again yon purple vine, 
The Spint-Islands of the bless’d are mine. 


“ And when my fire is quenched—my bosom cold, 
A death-sdng, meet for "Tawa’sking, 
Around me let my foemen “nel 
And, like the slumbering braves of old, 

A panther’s robe my corse infold ; 
And lay me—not where burial-willows bloom— 
The spoiler’s avarice will not spare the tomb ;— 

“« But, in the secret of some lonesome dell, 

Where wounded wolf might steal away 

To blackness at the noon of day, 

Nor echo tell his hungry yell, 

There make my grave, alone, and well ; 
The tempest-riven branches—let them ret 
On the last chief of Huron’s burying-spot. 

“ Light of the lakes and silent streams, attend! 
The lofty form, the look of fire, 

In thee reveal the sachem sire; 











And od I bave taught thie erm to bend 
With skill the battle-bow, and send - 
The deadly hatchet to its mark. Thou art 
A chief, my child, after thy father’s heart. 


“¢ Such, on thy soul, I charge thee, be for ever! 
I could, and yet I will not, claim 
Of thee a nobler deed of fame, 
Than show the pale-hand thou wilt never 
My counsel from thy life dissever. 
Till this thine earthly pilgrimage is done, 
God and the woods be thine, my warrior son. 
“ Yea, to the desert dark and deep repair; 
And when, to bear the viper food, 
The dove forsakes her tender brood ;— 
To dance about the panther’s lair 
By moonlight timid maidens dat, 
Ther solitude—nay, thine own nature spurn, 
And to the door of the destroyer turn. 


“‘ The rattler bindeth with his look of light; 
And yet, will catch the fluttering wren 
The freedom of its wing again ;— 
The beauty that bewitched her, fright 
The struggling reed-bird into flight; 
But, drink the witchery of the spoilers’s eye, 
And lost for ever is the wish to fly. 


“ Sleepeth beneath his tongue the charmer’s power ; 
A mystic smile upon his face, 
Afar each startling fear to chase; 
Yet, like the magic prairie-bower, 
That hath its serpent and its flower, 
Death in the friendly hand is folded up, 
And mirth with madness in his welcome cup. 


“I know the people will not leave the land; 
The hearts which in their bosoms swell 
’T were meet they could not love as well ; 
And they will hear his accents bland, 
And take in faith the traitor’s hand, 
And stay, and perish; yielding up their name— 
Their very dust, to infamy and shame. 
‘* Perchance a tear may tremble on thy cheek; 
And well I ween thou canst but weep 
To turn frem whence thy fathers sleep, 
And, toiling on, forlorn and weak, 
A home in lonelier forests seek ; 
Yet Peace thy weary wandering steps will bless, 
And Freedom keep thee in the wilderness. 


“ But if, when thou this aged form hast laid 

In its cold resting-place, and shed 

The dew of grief upon the dead, 

My warnings from thy mem’ry fade, 

And thou, all soulless and afraid, 
In friendship shalt a faltering arm extend, 
Ta scorn and ruin will thy manhood end. 

“ Yea, be it thus!—May the black Spirit fling 

His plague on thee; the wild-eat fright 

The buck and beaver from thy sight ; 

The frost of midnight flap its wing 

Where’er thy virgin planters sing; 
And when upon thee burst their golden smiles, 
Death-dem thee from th’ Eternal Isles!” 
Spring ~ plains of Wash-te-nung, 
And black-birds sang their ancient congs around 
The bark-built village; and the ring-doves poured 
Their old complaints in the broad elms that stoop’d 
Upon its weekwams; yet, nor eve, nor morn, 
Curled in the voiceless air a rising smoke. 
About the doors, and in the deep-worn trails, 
The yellow grave-yard flowers grew tall and rank; 
And the fox barked at twilight on the green. 


The seat of Huron’s chief was desolate! 
eeasie eeeeeed 


FRIENDSHIP oF THE Wor.pv.—When I see leaves bow a 


from their trees in the beginning of autumn, just such, 


I, is the friendship of the world. While the sap of mainten- 
ance lasts, my friends swarm in abundance; but in the winter 


of my need, they leave me naked. He 
hath a true friend at his need ; 
that hath no need of his friend. 
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For the New-Yorker, 
INTERNATIONAL COPY-RIGHT LAW. | 
THE PEOPLE, AND THEIR INTEREST IN THIS LAW, 
Ove of the strongest positions occupied by the opponents 
of a change in our Copy-Right Law, is the pecuniary injury 
which, they assert, would result to the great body of readers 
from its adoption. This is their citadel, securely fortified in 
which, they dare the assaults of their bravest assailants.— 
With not more demonstrations of security and defiance did 
Achilles, clad in celestial armor, rave round the walls of de- 
voted Troy, than do these advocates of old abuses and con- 
tinued injustice parade around in their masking dresses as 
friends of the People and as advocates for the dissemination 
of Useful Knowledge. These professions of love for the pub- 
lic, and of anxiety for its intellectual well-being, form the 
chief staple of their memorials to Congress, of their circulars 
to booksellers, and of their communications to the public.— 
This ingenious argument has captivated many, while the late 
report of Mr. Ruggles bears conclusive testimony to the pro 
digious influence it was capable of exerting upon the mind 
of a grave and sagacious Senator. 
We profess no impossibilities, yet we honestly think that 
this boasted argument has no intrinsic value whatever ; and 
we hope (with all due deference to Publishers, Senators, and 
others,) to show that it is utterly fallacious, and only intend- 
ed for ‘the penny-wise and the pound-foolish,’ and that, if we 
do procure our books cheaper under the present Law than we 
should do under the proposed change, the advantage is but 
seeming, and by no means compensates for the very great evils 
which the public suffers, or is liable to suffer, from the pres- 
ent unwise system. 
The proposed object in the alteration of our Copy-Right 
Law is to secure to the American Author some portion of that 
remuneration to which, from the expenditure of time and 
talent upon his literary productions, he is entitled. This, 
howéver, it is not proposed to effect by an enhancement of 
his present prices, but by limiting within just and natural re- 
strictions the competition of foreign books, with which it is 
almost impossible for him at present to contend—to give to 
the foreign author a direct control over the disposal and pub- 
lication of his works in this country, and thus to enable him 
to secure a pittance from those profits now go té fill 
the coffers of the republisher. It is no’ 
from the People—every principle of 
bids this—but to oblige an intruding st 
share a portion of the property he may 













tion goes ; while, in a moral one, their sympathies are un- 
questionably with the Author. To the public, in nine cases 
out of ten, the works of foreign authors will be put at the’ 
lowest possible price consiatent with the expenses of publica- 
tion and some remuneration to their autho These are the 
only charges that could affect their price. Mibisrylc of pub- 
lication might be somewhat improved ; and who will say that 
books which would then become an ornament to our Libra- 
ries, serving for the use of generations to come after us, are 
not cheaper, even at a considerable increase in cost, than those 
hastily got up publications which often tumble into pieces be- 
fore their first perusal is well completed. But should the 














is a happy man that 
but he is more truly happy, 





foreign author adopt (which in some cases is possible) a con- 
trary course, we have but to wait a little while and the 
cravings of our literary appetites will be supplied at home. 
There can be no doubt that if the domestic preparation of our 
literary viands should be less elaborate, the food itself would 
be found equally good and probably more wholesome. Liter- 
ary talent is more generally diffusgd throughout our country 
than from the few productions of our native press is suspect- 
ed; while a very moderate remuneration would suffice to call 
it forth. The competition thus generated would be attended 
with its necessary efforts. Should some hold out for exor- 
bitant prices, others would wisely content themselves with a 
fair compensation for their time and trouble. 

But, with all our boasted cheapness of books, it may be 
doubted whether ih truth our books are cheaper than many 
published in England. The list of works enumerated in Mr. 
Ruggles’s Report is selected with manifest unfairness. Books 
which are printed on paper of some consistency, not liable to 
be worn away on the first pe.usal by the attrition of the fin- 





Warwick's Spare Minutes, 


gers, with type beautiful, large and distinct, with ink of the 



















finest quality, free from gross typographical errors, and of 
which the general execution is every way superior, are un- 
blushingly compared to our muddily printed, incorrect, and 
sometimes mutilated, copies of the same works. Have we 
any books (equal in execution) that can eompare in cheap- 
ness of the publications of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, with the octavo editions of Gibbon, of 
Hume, and Robertson, or with the numerous publications of 
Tegg? If so, they have failed to fall under our observation, 
and we would gladly avail ourselves of a knowledge of the fact. 

British authors have in various ways declared that the 
works published in this country under their names, frequently 
are not in reality their proper works; that their sentiments 
are often suppressed, their language modified, and that even 
that portion which is given to the publie is so deformed by 
typographical inaccuracies as to prove seriously injurious to 
their reputation. These charges have not been denied, and 
for the best of reasons—because the truth is so notorious that 
the denial would be met by instant proof of the “ * 4 
erary men are not ignorant of this,and for their own stiri 
will never quote from an American reprint if ‘the ai. . 
work is to be had. Such are the works, often mere husks of 
literature, that are presented to the American Public. Will 
they be satisfied such treatment? Shall a nameless and 
irresponsible Paige and carve.as he@will, and that, too, 
without the slightest notice whatever to the reader of the 
liberty he has taken? We think not; we rather think that 
the public would, be willing to allow a small pittance to the 
author, were it only to secure some degree of correctness and 
authenticity which his supegyision would effect. 

Another evil from which the public suffers under our pre- 
sent law is, that it is sometimes compelled to make out with 
the first and often imperfect edition of a work, while the read- 
ing public abroad’ js deriving positive advantages from the 
subsequent care and a on of the author expended upon a 
second and often materially improved edition of the same 
work. To mak plain, we will supose that some 
publisher on this e water has stereotyped an edition 
of some English historical or scientific work, which he after- 
wards finds has been materially improved. To stereotype or 
even print the work again, would be attended with nearly the 
same expense as its publication originally cost, together with 
the almost total destruction of value in the stereotype plates 
whieh he possesses. His interest forbids the circulation in 
try of the improved edition. He becomes y wd 

nerve to prevent such a step on the part an 
n of the trade are naturally averse to contend with 
y attempt to do so would’be unprofitable if not ee 
the market would be glutted with thousands of copies 
le inferior edition, and those, too, put at such a price as, 
effectually to exclude the better one. This is of itself a seri- 
ous detriment to the progress of knowledge. Underachange 
of the law, such a contingency could never occur. The pec- 
ple would be kept advised of the progress of science, and au- 
thors themselves would, from motives of ambition and self- 
interest, take care that the public should only be supplied 
with the best editions of their works. 

An additional evil, suggested in this view of the question, 
is, that the public, under the influence of the present law, is 
supplied almost exclusively with the lighter portions of foreign 
literature. Great numbers — scientific and really 

books, that issue from press abroad, would remzin 
ly unknown to us, were it not for the notices we occa- 
sionally meet with in foreign reviews, or from their titles as 
contained in some quarterly list of new publications. If this 
state of things were merely accidental, it would scarcely 
merit attention; but from its continuance, it seems to be & 
necessary result of the present system of publication. The 
object of this system is the rapid disposal of a vast number 
of copies. The only works which are adapted for this pur- 
pose, are of a class which a wise and enlightened policy 
should: endeavor to confine within something like moderate 
limits. The appetite of the novel-reader is tempted by the 
variety and the cheapness (in immediate outlay) of the provo- 
catives that are offered.te him. Our magazines and reviews, 
too, often degenerate iytb' mere instruments, in the hands of 
the publishers, to still further excite his appetite for these de- 
leterious productions, until his mental taste becomes so mor- 


bidly deranged as to loathe any other species of intellectual 
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food. Under a wiser copy-right system this state of things 
would cease to exist. Of all classes the novel writer would 
be most likely to enhance his price, while the writer of less 
exciting but more useful works would endeavor, by moderation 
in his charges, to invite the public attention to themes, not 
only of the highest dignity, but, in the end, of the most en- 
during interest. 

We have thus examined this boasted argument of cheap- 
ness, as advanced by the adherents of our present iniquitous 
copy-right law, and it amounts merely to this: that the pre- 
sent law promotes the circulation of the lighter works of 
Great Britain to the exclusion, more or less general, of trea- 
tises of a moral, scientific or historical nature; that it some- 
times compels us to put up with the first and often most im- 
perfect editions of valuable works, which their authors abroad 
have materially improved upon by their subsequent labors ; 
that we have no certainty whatever that the works professing 
to be by distinguished authors have not been so mutilated, 
through the cupidity or prejudice of the American publisher, 
as to mpletely valueless for the purpose of literary refer- 
ence ; "and, finally, that any enhancement in price, about which 
so much has been said, is by no means a necessary conse- 
quence of a change of the system; or, should this enhance- 
ment occur, it would be fully justified by the greater neatness, 
durability, accuracy and authenticity of the books themselves. 

In this article we have purposely abstained from noticing 
the advantages to be derived from a literature of our own—a 
consideration which alone ought to determine this question. 
We have merely, for the sake of argument, supposed the peo- 
ple perfectly indifferent as to the sources whence they derive 
their literary stores, a supposition which in reality we believe 
to be wholly repugnant to the fact. An AMERICAN. 








FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


Tue fashions of the ladies have by no means kept pace with 
those of the gentlemen in their approach tocivilization. Per- 
hups it would be impossible for our tailors to improve very 
greatly upon ouggpantdloggs as they aregat present. They 
are constructed to the shape of the wearef;and, when not too 
tight, their flexibility is quite cient ‘for aff the ordinary 
purposes of movement and s are no bulgings 
or puckerings, no slashings oF lows, upon them; but all 
is neat, simple, and plain, as the dress of a gentleman should 

All unnecessary expenditure of cloth is avoided, all in- 
convenient garnishings dispensed with, and the garment nei- 
ther fetters the movement nor exhibits an idle desire of dis- 

lay on the part of the wearer, by its excess or superfluities. 


t is now reduced in its plag to the most useful standard, and 
it ie thing for a tailor to effect any material 


alte it now. It will gertamnly pe next to impossible 
for him te get us back to the Sg ba ¢ plaited and puck- 
ered, and hugely-pocke tuses which in a and 
less civilized period w reltepizca a@brecclies ta- 
loons. There May hag few young person§, to who riety 
in dress is important, as it s@pplies, or seems to supply, all 
the deficiencies, whether vf brains or body/iwho will appear 


breeched and braided with excrescences, in comphance with 
the notions of Kindred persons in other and bigger cities ; but 
the common-s' men the gentlemen, every where, will 
keep as closely alii cut as good nature and the con- 
sideration due to a ta’ reputation will allow. But civili- 
zation cannot now make any great advance in the article of 
breeches. . 

But, if we are thus highly eulogistic of the breeches of the 
gentlemen, what shall we say of the frocks of the ladies, 
which seem to have been constructed on principles diamet- 
tically opposite. They neither resemble the shape of the 
woman nor of any other known animal on the face of the 
earth; and what with their flaps and fringes, their loops, 
bends, folds and flounces—enfeebling and expensive additions 
—they entirely lack that symmetry and simplicity which 
should alone distinguish the costume of a well-bred lady. In 
fact, their dresses are surrendered to the tastes of mere man- 
tua-makers, half of whom are mulattoes, and it calls for no 
great stretch of sagacity, to determine what sort of fashions 
should spring from such sources. ‘The dress of a lady, like 
that of gentlemen, should be framed as much in compliance 
with just principles as the architecture of a fine dwelling- 
house, or of a noble temple. If the architect makes a dif- 
ference in his plan when called upon to build a palace in a 
valley, from that which he employs in the erection of a tem- 
ple upon a mountain, as strong is the necessity of the mantua- 
maker to distinguish between a tall lady and a short one. But 
no such distinction is made. The dumpy little waddling wo- 
man, four feet four, wears precisely the same style of dress 
with the ghostly, ghastly damsel, just emerging from her teens 
in single blessedness, and full five feet ten; and the one rolls 

, like a favorite duck with craw well filled and fattening 
for the Sunday table, while the other, like an unhappy crane, 
caught in a forbidden place, barely strives to move naturally 








away, with the drag and drapery of a mighty fish-net about 
her. This leading difference between the shapes, the hight 
and the bulk of women, producing no manner of change in 
the habits which they wear, is, of itself, sufficient to show that 
their costume-makers are the merest sempstresses, who have 
neither art, ingenuity, nor observation, to recommend them ; 
and, more than any thing beside, should force upon every lady 
the necessity of being, to a certain extent, the architect and 
general deviser of her own garments. The plan should come 
from her, though the mechanical labors should be thrown into 
the hands of the mantua-maker. She should say that, “ as I 
am tall, I need a garment which may be rather elaborate ;" 
or, “‘as Iam fair, I need such or such a color;” or, “as I 
am dumpy and squat, I require something which shall not 
make me seem more so,” and so on, resolving that her habit 
should be suited to her figure, her complexion, and her re- 
sources—neither of which matters is often within the just 
comprehension of the mantua-maker, who knows but of one 
arbitrary standard, which is applied to all shapes and sizes, 
precisely after the fashion of the bed ef Procrustes, who, as 
he was a man, was mest probably a tailor; and whose wife, 
for aught we know, might have been, and should have been, a 
fashionable mantua maker. 

Perhaps there is really no art, no polite art, which calls for 
so much nicety, good taste, and proper judgement, as that of 
dress. Cert»inly the dress of a gentleman or lady, in most 
cases, will convey some general idea of the mind and tastes 
of the wearer. If the dress of a gentleman be slovenly, he 
will most probably chew tobacco, possibly frequent porter- 
shops, eat crackers and cheese, talk loudly, swear like a 
trooper, and wind up the week with a carouse, setting the 
town to rights. If that of a lady be so, her chamber will 
doubtlessly be in sad disorder—her night-dress will lie on 
one chair—a disordered petticoat on another, or the floor— 
her tooth-brush on the twilet—an assortment of undarned 
stockings in a corner of the closet, and the bed will always 
have an impression of her form. If, on the other hand, the 
habits of either be distinguished by extreme tidiness—if the 
brooch be always in the right place—if the shirt collar of the 
one and the tippet of the other be so nicely set that the 
wearer shall dare never to move either to the one side or to 
the other, through fear of discomposing them—you may safely 
set these parties down as mere pincushion and puff-powder 
people—of small minds, incapable of lofty purposes, and 
generous, warm, unselfish feelings. They are emphatically 
smnall people. 

But the varieties of character indicated by the dress, are 
too numerous to permit more than passing consideration. 
The true gentleman, and high-minded lady, will just so far 
accord respect to existing fashions as not to excite attention 
nor occasion remark. It is your vain youth, and silly dam- 
sel, who seek to atiract consideration to their costume. To 
be always neat, clean, comfortable, and at the same time un- 
conspicuous, are the objects of proper-minded persons, when 
arranging their toilet. Jf more than this be required, fashion 
becomes a tyranny, and its followers the merest slaves; and 
then, too, the most petty, feeble and idle that ever made their 
own monster, and debased themselves in its worship. 

The Grecian female costume was perhaps the simplest as 
it was one of the sweetest in the world. We speak of the 
ancient Greeks—that of the moderns is gaudy, gorgeous, and 
Asiatic. 
ing robes—just sufficiently close to develope the outlines of 
the several limbs, yet not so close as to restrain their move- 
ments—would seem the very perfection of art, as it combined 
simplicity with the utmost grace, and at the same time freed 
the wearer from all suspicion of having dwelt longer at her 
toilet than was consistent with other duties, and a proper 
modesty in the estimate of her own charms—a suspicion from 
which our modern ladies are unhappily not sofree. Then, too, 
there was an utter ignorance of the bones and wires, the jack- 
ets, the buckram, aud the accursed corsets. A woman was 
then made by the perfect mother—the swect, balmy and 
blessing Nature herself. Her form was rounded into grace, 
and lifted into dignity, by an easy movement, generous 
health, and limbs which had not to be compressed into un- 
seemly, unsymmetrical, and sometimes any vulgar shapes. 
The wasp, in those duys, was not esteemed the best model of 
female loveliness ; but the shape of woman, then—an almost 
living presence even now to us, though in stone—must. con- 
tinue to haunt us with an ideal, which was once as real, as 
substantial, human yet angelic, as ever was truth itself, and 
the love which inspired it aud made it beauty. 

We need not speak of the other foggery of modern fash- 
ions. The sticks, the stays, the tippets and the topknots— 
the puffs, the beaux, and the thousand and one little items of 
trimming and trumpery which a modern fashionable has to 
put on before she can sally out into the street. These areall 
minor matters in comparison with that unholy, indelicate 
cramping and compressing of the body in one quarter, in or- 
der to make it bulge out and broaden in another. The habit 
of altering the natural shapes of our young women is a crying 
sin, and the false locks and false cheeks, false hips and false 
figures, in general, are as inconsistent with the laws of God 
as they are offensive to good sense, and sometimes to decency. 
Certainly, the church, where we find them every Sunday in 
full exhibition, is the very last place in which they should 
ever venture to appear. 


The pure white as the color, and the free and flow- |) 


encircled the neck. There would be 
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But leaving the ladies alone—at least for a season—let us 
return to the gentlemen, and in this cra of reform, When the 
means of life are becoming stinted, and when it is too much 
the custom for most men to live beyond their resources, and 
against propriety, let us suggest a few countels which may 
not be amiss. We protest utterly against the huge bunches 
of gold chains which hang around the necks ef our young men 
generally, their cameos, large as a saucer, their big rings, their 
seals and trinkets. Their use is at variance with pecuniary 
propriety, since the thousands who do, cannot afford to wear 
such gewgaws}; and they are still more at variance with gen- 
tility. There is something monstrously out ef place in seeing 
a youth engaged in laboring occupations, and, at the sume 
moment, literally blazing with the glitter of such ornaments. 
Men of thought, who are familiar with the serious and im- 
pressive duties of life, and duly estimate the several proprie- 
ties, dare not appear in such decorations; and, aware 
thousand obligations arid universal dependencies of society, 
would properly dread the censure which must provoke 
in the minds of others, were they to do so. They would rea- 
sonably apprehend that their neighbors might suppose them 
inattentive to their imperative duties and daily business, and 
yielding too much time and thought to matters so trifling. 
There is another suggestion of as much importance, particu- 
larly at this period of pecuniary depression. The great use 
of gold for these trinkets, and of silver for ostentatious plate, 
has been one great cause of the diminution of the precious 
meals as a means of circulation and exchange; if the 
want of specie be a cause, and not a consequence of the pre- 
sent distress of the country, let the young clerks who are now, 
in thousands, out of business, inquire in how much they have 
contributed to their own situation by sporting the miserable 
gewgaws which so unnecessarily adorned their persons. The 
consumption of gold and silver for the purposes of display has 
contributed quite as much te the deficiencies of the precious 
metals, as the civil wars in Mexico, which have arrested the 
working of the mines, and thus failed in providing the usual 
supply which was demanded by the commercial nations. 
Thus, to the brutalities of war in one region, and to the fri- 
volities of fashion in another, may be ascribed. a great por- 
tion of the miseries which now penetrate every quarter of our 
country. 


Still, though the breeches of the gentlemen in modern times, 
mect with our approval, we cannot say much for their coats, 
hats, and cravats. The hat is a monstrously ill-shaped, cum- 
brous and sometimes painful part of the dress. It does not 
correspond in its shape with the head, and it lacks a neces- 
sary clasticity, which, as the hair grows, would enable it to 
expand. As worn at present, the pressure upon the brows is 
annoying, if not hurtful, and frequently produces head-ache. 
We need some bold genius to devise for us u head-dress, 
somewhat resembling the turban, but made of durable mate- 
rials, which shall at the same time be soft and suitable for 
the necessities of such a country as ours. It should be one 
which might be compressed into any shane—be made a pil- 
| low in a stage or steamboat, and a becoraing hatin the street. 

The cravat, or stock, together with the cape or collar of 
the coat, are all unnecessary and unwholesome. The former 
) subtracts from the beauty and character of the face, while the 
latter gives a roundness, and frequently an ungainly stoop to 
| the shoulders. The cravat should be discarded entirely. It 
is the cause of frequent colds—an affection to which, in con- 
sequence of this article of dress in particular, gentlemen are 
far more liable than ladies. While the neck and shoulders 
of the latter are in great part bare, there is no sort of reason 
why the more masculine and stronger animal, man, should be 
so rigidly and carefully wrapped up. It is a practice against 
propriety, and not to be supported by any known argument, 
whether of necessity or taste. It is a relic of the barbarous 
and buckram periods—derived from the gorget of the middle 
ages, and if worn at all should only be worn by military men, 
in the actual exercise of their profession. 

Discard the stock, and the collar must necessarily go along 
with it; and we shall then get back tothe old English doublet. 
This left the throat bare, and was without any collar, thatex- 
cepted, which was formed by the falling folds of the shirt, 
which entirely concealed the upper edge of the coat, where it 
iff, waxy volume 








such as we have now, to straighten our prevent the 
free use of the neck, which forcing the ward, and lift- 
ing up the shoulders into a mountgin such as Richard wears 


before he comes to the crown. doublet should not fall 
much below the hips, and the vest which we wear now, should 
be united with the front of the outer garment. It should be 
buttoned usually to the third or fourth button as now—and 
should be so connected with the doublet that it might be 
changed at pleasure. The doublet should be double-breasted, 











and made to button up to within an inch or two of the throat. 
In these general suggestions, however, we have studiously 
avoided precision—as we would not desire in elaborating the 
nice minutie of the subject to fetter or affect the thousand 
improvemonts upon this plan, which may be made by a 
genius superior to our own. It is enough if we suggest 

outline, and happy shall we be if we can call sufficient atten- 
tion to the subject to provoke any a however 
which shall go to the remedy of these of our 

well physical as moral. An appeal is first made to 
tume-makers themselves, since we perfectly know 
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great body of mankind will never dare de any thing toward 
innovation unless in obedience to their established leaders. 
They are gregarious, go in droves, and follow the great ram, 
or the big bull. Can we do nothing for ourselves? Why 
should Paris or London suggest our models? What have we 
—a comparatively wild poopie, half of us yet in the woods— 
to do with London and Paris? Weare a different, a peculiar 
people—have necessities to which people are not subject in 
those great cities—and our customs should be suited to our 
conditions. Let us have a great ram, that is, a maker of 
modes, for ourselves. Let him ask who we are—what are 
our occupations, our difficulties, our resources—and then de- 
termine what are the sorts ‘of dress which we should wear. 
Until these questions are answered, our dresses will be such 
as would suit the different necessities, the superior polish, 
and greater wealth of Johnny Bull, or Jean Crapaud, but 
they will not suit Jonathan, and Jim Crow, and Billy Barlow, 
not te speak of poor Davy Crockett, or Jack Downing, and 
many others who particularly represent our well-beloved, but 
rough-and-tumble country, would be decidedly out of charac- 
ter, and out of ‘ natur’ too, were they to appear in them. For 
the love of reason and good taste, not to speak of our patri- 
otism, let our tailors look to it. Let them begin the work of 
reform in the labors of their hands, and receive the rewards 
due not less to great genius than great nationality. 
——_— 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE TROUBADOUR’S BRIDE. 
A BALLAD. 
“Tr is not, young Countess, 
Thy dowry I sigh for; 
Thine eye, bent in bashfulness, 
‘T is that I die for. 
Oh, give me those eyes, tinct with morn’s virgin blue, 
And through earth, to the grave, I’Il be true, ladye—true! 
It is not thy dowry—ah! no, ladye—no ; 
’T is thy love-beaming eyes—all my sunshine below. 


“‘ Thy four castles proud 
Loom in light from the valleys; 
Each harper sings loud 
Thy young charms in each palace. 
Brave lances are broken, and plumes soiled in blood; 
And for thee lovely maidens cull flowers in the wood. 
The baron who woos thee ’Il be first in the hall, 
And his coronet brightest and costliest of all. 


“ But a gay Troubadour 
Though I roam like the river, 
Less fickle my flower: 
I will image thee ever. 
My heart is as soft as the harp that I bear, 
And love, twined with poesy, blooms ever there. 
The baron will deck thee in gems and in gold; 
But thy charms I’ll embalm in a song to grow old. 


“* Look from thy tower, ladye— 
List to my numbers! 
Each leaf on the aspen tree 

Tenderly slumbers. 
Away in the South, in a valley of light, 
Our days shall be numbered by each new delight; 
The song of Provence, aad its rich, radiant wine, 
And its flowers, ladye bright, with my true heart, are thine.” 


The proud Jadye listens 
The young pleading lover; 
The silver prow glistens 
As gay they shoot over 
The lake’s starry bosom, by oar and by sail, 
To where paws the ready steed, swift as the gale. 
His foot ’s in the stirrup, his hand ’s on the mane;— 
They ’re off y !—all pursuit must be vain! 


Paris, 1838. W. F. 


THE STREET—A GOLLOQUIAL LECTURE. 
BY W. H. SIMMONS. 

Are you fain, James, to divert yourself a little, after the 
fashion of Democritus, 

* Who laughed at vulgar cares and vulgar joys?’ 

Fancy, then, when next you stand or stroll listlessly in 
Broadway—fancy every man that passes you to be Milton’s 
Adam, and every woman—‘ Daughter of God and man, ac- 
complished Eve’— 

* His fair, large front, and eyes sublime declared 

Absolute rule’ 
‘Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love.’ 

How large a portion of our handsome people, (so called,) 
our ugly, and our common, will the comparison sink in a mo- 
ment to one dead level of ridiculous meanness in aspect and 
deportment! 

degeneracy is peculiar to the only race of animals that 
has been left free to play the fool. In all others, instinct 
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(‘instinct is a great matter,’ James) has preserved God’s 
whole handiwork, unless thwarted or bedeviled by human do- 
mestication. Did you ever see a wild creature that was not 
perfeet? The exception is, with them, any considerable de- 
parture from nature or perfection; with us, any considerable 
approach to it. 

Habit alone, by slow and painful wear, reconciles us to the 
sight. When you were a child, James, did not every stran- 
ger’s face look amusingly or alarmingly ugly? And since, 
are you net always disappointed, (is not every imaginative 
youth 7) in the first view of a man, or the picture of a man 
whom you have admired ? 

Nay, so wide and universal is the departure of the Actual 
from the Ideal, that all but artists and studious lovers of art, 
shrink—avowedly or otherwise—from the embodiment of this 
Ideal, in Grecian marble, or on the Italian canvass, as from 
something unnatural! Now, what is the Ideal, but the first 
and only model of the Actual? What is Art, but recurrence 
to that model: or the resteration of Nature, wrought by ima- 
gination—her vindicator and faithful child? 

Yet were the Belvidere Apollo to become incarnate and 
don clothes, you would no sooner think, James, of shaking 
hands with him as a brother mortal, than with any of the 
composite nondescripts depicted by the saint of Patmos! 

Does not this give us a startling yet ludicrous glimpse of 
the interval through which man has slidden and sunk ? of the 
degenerate meanness of his thoughts and business? of the 
sordidness of our civilization? The mere revolution of his 
erooked thoughts, entertainment of his prone fancies, subjec- 
tion to his petty cares, and doing of his petty deeds, have not 
only so debased his ‘ fair large front, and eye sublime,’ that 
it retains scarcely a trace of God’s hand or likeness; but so 
intimately dimmed his mind’s eye and numbed his heart, 
that he knows not ‘ the evil change,’ nor recognizes as human 
the perfection of his original mould ! 

Not an unnatural mood, or practice, or day’s life, I sup- 
pose, on the part of any man, or any of his ancestors, but has 
left its mark on him. Heavy drudgery—irksomeness of sed- 
entary confinement—foul air for breath—intemperance, filth, 
and consequent infections—confinement of attention, and so 
of sympathy and knowledge to a few objects—the incessant 
pressure of abject distresses and servile fears—neglect and 
decay of all spiritual powers that can be spared from the 
daily toil for bread or gain—these miseries, which have been 
the actual, and many of which seem to be inevitable, ingredi- 
ents of modern civilization—these are causes, (operating 
and combining endlessly through successive generations,) of 
which we see the accumulated mischiefs in the puny compo- 
sition and vulgar looks of the multitude that throngs the street. 

How infinitely diversified are the whimpers and whines, 
the mumblings and lispings, the gutturals and nasals, that is- 
sue from their ill-formed and worse-used mouths, as an apol- 
ogy for articulate words! What varieties of meanness, of 
sluggishness, of spleen, of conceit, of fatuity, of lewdness, are 
expressed or suggested in their features, gestures, and de- 
portment. 

And yet, James, we presume to think that nature ‘ gave 
man a brow sublime, and heaven to scan.’ 

Man has been defined ‘a reasoning animal,’ ‘a weeping 
animal,’ ‘a laughing animal,’ and ‘a two-legged creature 
without feathers ;’ but mueh more emphatically may he be 
distinguished from all other earthly races as an ugly animal. 

If old grandam Earth pursue her weary circuit till Saturn 
resumes his golden sway, men may once more come to know 
themselves for something other than mere blocks and links in 
a great labor-saving machine. From being a piece, James, 
every one will aspire to become a whole; to recover the strict 
integrity which distinguishes an absolute man from the mere 
fractional part ofa community. The division ef labor will no 
longer be considered the all-in-all of social wisdom, nor gain- 
getting the one thing needful. But, taught wise simplicity, 
at length, by all earthly experience, and purified (haply, so 
purified !) by the fiery ordeal of measareless pains and shames, 
through which the race will have passed from the beginning, 
each man will devotedly take in hand, for ever, the great 
work of redeeming, developing, and enjoying himself. Throw- 
ing away his eonceited appetites, and chastening his natural 
ones, he will reduce the daily application, requisite to satisfy 
them, to the compass of a few hours. The natural leisure, 
thus reasserted to his own free use, he wiil employ in those 
wholesome exercises and under those wholesome influences, 
which infuse health, strength, and sensibility through the 
whole being. He will be what all primitive and grand peo- 
ple have been, and what every body should persist to be, de- 
spite any business let, a denizen of nature, familiar with each 
expression of her radiant face, tenderly alive to every throb 
of her bountiful bosom. In the sweet sunshine of the sky 
and of serene contemplation, every gentle, every generous 
sympathy will be ripened; the méan, the partial, the per- 
verse, willbe rejected from his regenerate nature, and he will 
stand forth, ‘in native honor clad.’. 





Lire or a GgNTLEMAN.—Somebody has manufactured 
the following: He gets up leisurely, breakfasts comfortably, 
reads the papers regularly, dresses fashionably, lounges fas- 
tidiously, eats a tart gravely, talks insipidly, dines consider- 
ably, drinks superfluously, kills time indifferently, sups ele- 
gantly, goes to bed stupidly, and lives uselessly. 


From the Southern Lit. Messenger. 
TO A LADY WITH A BOUQUET. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
I senD thee flowers—fresh flowers, to breathe 
An incense on thy lovely shrine; 
Oh, take them while they bloom, and wreathe 
A chaplet for that brow of thine! 
Better than gems from Indian mine 
They will become thy raven hair; 
For, like those gems thy bright eyes shine, 
And other rays thou need’st not wear. 


If I could lure some minstrel-bird 
From his dear summer home away, 
My pen should trace no idle word, 
Nor frame this unregarded lay ;; 
For more than I can dare to say 
That captive bird should sweetly sing ; 
And a perchance, would’st bid him stay, 
And fold with thee his weary wing ! 





From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
FRAGMENTS OF A. JOURNAL. 
BY A VIRGINIAN LADY. 

Earty on the brightest morning we had seen fo Ys 
many days, we mounted our horses to cross the Brunig Of our 
way to Lucerne, in the hope of meeting that evening with our 
fellow-travelers, who had pursued the more direct course from 
Berne. The air was fresh and pure, and the heavens with- 
out the slightest cloud. An involuntary sigh accompanied an 
expression of regret that we had not been favored with this 
splendid day for our excursion to Lauterbrunnen; but we con- 
soled ourselves with the hope of obtaining an indemnification 
for our disappointent, by reaching the Righi while it remained 
clear. The weather in these wild regions is so uncertain, 
that we felt particularly anxious to reach this eelebrated 
mountain, before another change should deprive us of the view 
from its summit. 

“You cannot reach the Righi to-day,” said one of our 
guides, while remarking the effect of the first rays of the ris- 
ing sun upon the mountains and valleys below us, from the 
summit of the Brunig. ‘“ What a pity!’ he added, “ we 
had so few such days as this during the summer!” 

The remark increased our anxiety to proceed; but with the 
decided tone which those who happen to be ‘ dressed in a little 
brief authority’ are wont to assume. the guides told us we 
spoke of impossibilities, and we continued to walk our horses 
over the mountéin, and to remark its beauties, which, though 
not extraordinary, ate very pleasing. As we approached its 
summit, we were informed by our loquacious conductors that 
we were passing the line between Berne and Unterwalden. 
They continued to amuse us with their comparison of the re- 
spective merits of the two cantons, in which their opinions 
were exactly opposed, (one being a Protestant und the other 
a Catholic) during the descent, where we found the road, 
though rugged and narrow, redeemed from its savage wild- 


ness by passing through a superb forest of beech hich 
sprung from the clefts of enormous masses of rec! kly 
covered with moss. We enjoyed this refreshing s until 
we the auberge in the below. Here we stop- 


ped hort time #9 proc little char 2 banc, to —_ 
us thi the valley of Sarnem. fis lovely spot, thoug 
perhaps less known to travelers than other part of Swit- 
zerland, offers every charm that nature and fine cultivation 
can afford. [ts verdant fields are rendered yet more fertile 
by the quiet little lake of Lungern, which occupies but a small 
portion of the valley, and whose dimpled surface was laughing 
in the light of the bright mornin lacid beauties 
contrasted well with the Brunig we escended, shut- 
ting out or that side every object but the snowy and dazzling 
peaks of the mountains of the Oberlandt which peered above 
it. We paused for an instant at aturn in the road, to take a 
a last view of this singular and beautiful feature, and then 
rapidly continued our route. 

Our frolicsome coachman seemed inclined to favor our de- 
sign of traveling quickly, for le seemed to be perfectly inspired 
by the fresh air and bright sun. He began first to whistle, 
and then to sing in a sort of bass voice, not unlike that of the 
cows he had doubtless been in the habit of attending before 
being exalted to his present station; accompanying each ca- 
dence with a motion of the head, well calculated to uce 
the impression that he had learned this gesture from the same 
noble source. From time to time he gave a shrewd glance 
from the corner of his eye to see how the jest was relished, 
when finding we were almost as merry as himself, he 
a sort of wild chant peculiar to the mountains, and descended 
from his seat at every little hill, more for the pleasure of dan- 
cing to his music, than the charity of resting his horses. As 
we proceeded, his spirits rose higher and higher. He barked 
at the dogs, squeaked at the pigs, baaed at the goats, squint- 
ed at the girls, bowed with mock reverence to all the old men 
until his head touched the horses’ tails, and saluted all the eld 
women with a of laughter. It is impossible to conceive 
any thing so ridiculous; especially when contrasted with the 
grave demeanor of a respectable old domestic we had brought 
with us from Berne, ym pa seated by his side on the coach 


box, or rather the front seat of the char, was quite scandal- 
ized at the attention he attracted, and the astonishment of 





all these various inhabitants of the valley, who remained root- 
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ed to the spot where they had been saluted by our Jehu, star- 
ing after him in mute wonder. It was impossible not to 
langh—and we did laugh, as the French say, ‘ aux larmes.’ 
His merriment was, however, interrupted by the appearance 
of ar old church, of grand and imposing appearance; and as 
we passed through the lofty portico, supported by double rows 
of columns of fine black marble, we observed that he crossed 
himself with an expression of deep devotion. Our tour of ob- 
servation was soon finished, and we departed quietly, without 
disturbing the devotions of the prétty peasant girls, who, with 
uncovered heads, (probably left so for the innocent pleasure 
of showing to the best advantage their bright locks, secured 
by large silver bodkins ornamented with sparkling stones of 
different colors) were kneeling near the altar. We soon ac- 
complished the remainder of our journey to Alpnach, a little 
village on the banks of the lake of the same name, which 
properly is a part of the Lake of Lucerne, or the four forest 
cantons. 

Having arrived at this place so much sooner than we anti- 
cipated, we again indulged in the hope of reaching the Righi 
before sunset, and lost no time in procuring a boat to continue 
our route. The promise of additional reward procured us 
additional oars-men, and our frail bark was soon flying over 
the blue waters of the lake. We had heard so much of the 
beauty of the lake of Lucerne, that this part of it entirely dis- 
appointed our expectations: on every side we saw nothing 
bubihigh and barren mountains, and the scenery is entirely too 
rugged to be pleasing. But on emerging suddenly from the 
Alpnach see into the wider part of the lake, as we turned the 
corner of a huge promontory rock, we found ourselves in an- 
other region. The pretty li:tle town of Kersiten was just be- 
fore us; on the right stood the town of Stantz; on the left 
rose-the peaked summits of Mont Pilatre; and on the oppo- 
site side of the broad lake we saw the glittering spires of the 
capital of the canton. The rugged mountains were all soon 
in the rear, and the shores of the lake on each side presented 
the highest cultivation and the richest verdure. The lake 
was tranquil as a mirror; and the beautiful scene looked even 
more lovely reflected from its bosom, because, as our old de- 
mestic said, ‘there the picture was varnished.’ Even the 
hay-makers in their gay costumes, lost none of their pictur- 
esque effect by being seen renversé. 

We glided rapidly past this pleasing scene, and soon reach- 
ed the town of Weggis, at the foot of the Righi. Notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, we determined to attempt 
the ascent, and our guides and horses were s ily 1m readi- 
ness. We found less difficulty and fatigue than we had an- 
ticipated, in the ascent; for the road is far better than that 
of the muuntain passes we had recently encountered in the 
valley of Chamouni, and we yet hoped to reach the summit 
before sunset. High, and higher we climbed, until all the 
mountains and lakes of Switzerland seemed to be laid out be- 
low us; range after range of mountains of every shade appear- 
ed, until the snowy higkts of the mountains of the Oberlandt 
crowned the glorious scene. ‘Then we paused; for it was im- 
possible to reach the summit before the sun went down, and 


. we stepped to watch the beautiful effect of his last rays upon 







the.snow-clad mouartains. Their dazzling whiteness was 
by degrees to the purest and most brilliant rose col- 
n the roseate hue gave place to a ghost-like white, 
brought forcibly to mind the end of all living, and this 
was succeeded by a bright and aerial blue, which faded with 
the approach of night into a sober gray. We were still half 
a league from the summit, and were yielding to the advice of 
our guides to dismount at the auberge they pointed out to us, 
but learning that there was another inn at the highest point- 
we resolved to proceed. We were encouraged in our deter- 
mination by the appearance of the moon, which was rising in 
full splendor; and though the silver light was too faint to 
give us a perfect idea of the scene below, it yet added to its 
enchantment. Another half hour brought us to the inn on the 
summit, where we found a party of about fifty people, who 
were all merrily engaged at supper. The comforts of this 
establishment certainly would not have been a sufficient at- 
traction to its numerous guests, for they were ‘few and far be- 
tween.’ Not so, however, were the little chambers in which 
we were all penned up for the night; for as they were separ- 
ated only by thin board partitions, the conversation of those 
within them was only prevented from becoming general by 
the variety of languages spoken among them. It was a little 
babel. Just as the voices of two giggling girls, which were 
heard after the rest were silent, had died away, a tremendous 
wind arose, and blew with a fury that threatened to carry us 
all off together to the foot of the mountain; and the idea of 
being whirled like a ‘feuille morte,’ as the French naturalist 
said when in the same situation, ‘into one of the lakes below, 
or among the rocks of the unfortunate Goldau,’ was certainly 
not the most agreeable in the world. 

I believe there were but few persons in the auberge whe 
closed their eyes that night; for, those who were not appre- 
hensive of their safety, feared that the wind might bring a 
change of weather, which would deprive them of the view of 
the rising sun; and this idea, with the discemforts of mine 
host’s beds, was sufficient to banish ‘ nature’s sweet restorer.’ 
It was with no little pleasure that we heard the mountain 
horn announce a clear morning—the signal that is always 
given to travelers on the Righi, when the sun promises to rise 


ed the most important part, we all hurried out to the highest 
part of the mountain, distant only about forty or fifty feet frem 
the auberge. The sun was partially obscured by a few light 
clouds for some minutes, but the sky above was perfectly clear, 
and the view entirely unimpeded by mist, so that we might 
well felicitate ourselves upon eur visit to this celebrated spot, 
whose charms can never be exaggerated nor even described. 
On the Eastern and Northern sides appeared innumerable 
mountains; and the splendid chain of the Oberlandt, now of 
a dazzling white, rendered still more brilliant by the rays of 
the sun, rose in stately grandeur above the azure of those near- 
est in the picture. On the North and West the view appear- 
ed to extend to the ocean, or to infinity; for it seemed to have 
no limit. The Black Forest was pointed out to us on this 
side, and the course of the ‘ dark rolling Danube’ likewise 
indicated. As far as the eye ean reach, the mountains are 
interspersed with lakes, of which we counted twelve, distinctly 
seen. Just at the foot of the mountain on the Eastern side, 
we had @tomplete view of the unfortunate valley of Goldau, 
and the Rossberg, whose slide, many years ago, buried three 
villages with four hundred inhabitants beneath an enormous 
mass of earth and rocks. It is affecting even at this lapse of 
time to view the fatal spot, and te behold this once beautiful 
and smiling valley converted inzo a rude monument of those 
who perished there. Even the lake, in its vicinity, is half 
filled up by the immense rocks that were tumbled from their 
lofty resting-place. It is supposed by some naturalists that 
the Righi is composed, like the , of a succession of 
strata, between each of which there is a sort of slippery clay, 
liable to be acted on by long rains, as well as internal springs. 
As these strata are said to be upon an inclined plane, it is 
conjectured that a part, or indeed almost the whole mountain 
might slide off, and be precipitated into the lake of Lucerne 
below. You will, I doubt not, felicitate us that this agreea- 
ble little adventure did not occur during our visit to it, for we 
certainly did not much desire to add to the splash. 


After regaling ourselves for several hours with this mag- 
nificent view, so often denied by the clouds to travelers, who 
sometimes wait many days on the mountain in vain, we felt 
that we had been particularly favored, and were completely 

















indemnified for any former disappointments. We descended | 
slowly on foot on the Northern side, having ascended on the || 
Southern, keeping in view the most serene part of this beauti- || 
ful picture, and in a few hours were reposing in the chapel of i 
William Tell at the foot of the mountain. This little chapel || 
has nothing remarkable about it, except the interest it pos- || 
sesses in connexion with the celebrated personage whose name || 
it bears. It is said that on this spot he killed the tyrant Ges- | 
ler; and there are several other chapels dedicated to him in | 
this part of Switzerland. However great our admiration of | 
the heroic acts of the patriot, we did not care to visit each of || 
his chapels, and contented surselves with this one as a@ speci- 
men. We were, indeed, well content to take a chaise at the | 
little town of Kusnacht, in its vicinity, to continue our route 
to Lucerne; for a walk from the top of the Righi to it base 
is no ordinary promenade; and in the present instance, it had | 
been somewhat lengthened by our visit to the chapel, and ren- | 
dered more laborious by the warm rays of a vertical sun. 

We had not proceeded more than a mile, when the chaise || 
seemed to me to move slowly, and yet more slowly and at || 
length entirely —_ The cause of our detention was ex- | 
plained by the coachman, who said that the narrow road was || 
occupied by a caléche, which had been accidentally broken, || 
and that we could not proceed until it was removed out of | 
the way. We descended a short time to facilitate this oper- 
ation, and were surprised to find that the caléche had been 
occupied by two gentlemen, one of whom was an old friend 
and acquaintance. The other I remembered well having seen 
the evening before at the auberge on the Righi, and being 
struck with his air and manner, and the pensive sadness which 
clouded his brow. The most natural arrangement was that 
we should offer them the vacant seats of our chaise, as they 
were, as well as ourselves, journeying to Lucerne. Our friend 
immediately accepted the offer, but his companion, with grace- 
ful courtesy, declined it. 

“You are less accustomed than I am to climbing these 
mountains,” he said with a melancholy smile to his friend. 
“T prefer, at present, a solitary walk. Adieu!”"—and strik- 
ing into a pathway which led fron. the more frequented route, 
he disappeared. 

We re-entered our chaise, accompanied by our friend. 

“T am rather surprised,” he said, “that I should have pre- 
sented to you Lord ——, with whom we have just parted, 
for the first time. You must have met with him before in 
the haute societé de Paris, though he spends much less of 
his time there than he did in his more youthful days. He 
says that his career of folly and dissipation was arrested by 
a visit to these mountains; where he witnessed a scene that 
made an indelible impression on his mind, and essentially 
aided in changing him from the thoughtless being he then was, 
to the sober and rational man you now behold him. The ex- 
cellence of his character is well known in his own country ; 

he occasionally visits the continent, not to renew the 
career in which he was once engaged, but for health and re- 
creation; and, as he says, to revisit this spot, lest he should 
again become devoted to the world, and that he may be re- 
minded by it of the instability of all things here below. He 











withont clouds. After a hasty toilette, of which acloak form- 





last eyening gave me so beautiful and touching a picture, that 


I have made a sketeh of it—not without his approbation, how- 
ever, for that would be betraying confidence. He told me that 
he did not object to his experience being made a beacon fur 
others ; and that I had his permission to record the events of 
his early history, with the proviso that his real name should 
not appear.” 

Here our friend drew from his pocket a small manuscript, 
which we entreated him to read for our entertainment during 
the ride. To this he assented. 

“‘ Some of the other dramatis persone, with whom you will 
become acquainted, during the recital [ am about to make,” 
he said, “ you will, I doubt not, see on your return to your 
far distant native land, though I have taken the same liberty 
with their names as with that of Lord » whom you will 
recognize under the title of Lord de Vaux. Indeed I think 
it most probable that you are already acquainted with the 
charming family to whom I allude. Should you find a resem- 
blance to them in my description, I hope you will inform me 
if my picture is accurately drawn.” 

Seeing the impatience with which we awaited the opening 
of the manuscript, our friend dispensed without farther preface, 
and thus began : aot 

On a bright and lovely morning in the latter end of the 
month of June, 1806, a small char a banc was seen slowly 
wending its devious way through one of the romantic valleys 
at the base of those stupendous mountains, that rise in isolat- 
ed majesty on the North-western side of the lake of the four 
forest cantons in Switzerland. As it was traversing the road 
that leads from the town of Schwitz to the Righi, it might well 
be imagined that its course was directed towards this regina 
montium, from whose summit the view at sunrise has well 
been said to ‘form an epoch in one’s life that can never be 
forgotten.’ Whether this was the design, or whether, as the 
slackened metion of the little vehicle seemed to indicate, it 
was about to pause on the outskirts of one of the thriving vil- 
lages that dotted the green and smiling valley, may perhaps be 
ascertained by reference to its inmates. There were four per- 
sons; three ladies, one of whom was apparenely rather in the 
wane of life, while the other two seemed to have numbered 
hardly eighteen summers; and a young man, who was evidently 
the guardian and escort of the party. lt may be perhaps as well 
to mention another individual, who certainly hough himself 
the most important personage of the groupe, whatever conse- 
quence other people might be dispescd to attach to his pre- 
tensions. This was an Italian grey-hound, the most beauti- 
ful and diminutive of his species; nestled in one corner of the 
little carriage, his head reposed in tranquil security on the 
lap of the younger of the ladies, while an occasional glance 
towaid her face, seemed to invite the caress often bestowed 
by her delicate hand. Though this dainty favorite could not 
boast the ‘ears of jet, and emerald eyes’ of the classic and 
‘ pensive Selima,’ yet the ‘ velvet of his paws’ might have al- 
most rivaled her's; and some reason he had to be proud of 
his silken coat of silver gray, his snowy breast, and the soft 
lark lustre of his gazelle-like eyes. ‘There seemed to be a 
sort of mysterious sympathy between this dumb companion 
and his lovely mistress, which, however, a few minutes’ obser- 
vation satisfactorily explained: they were alike beautsful, and 
alike dependent on the kind care of friends; for they were 
alike—mute. It has often been observed that when several 
persons are traveling in company, they are either unusually 
communicative and gay, or particularly silent and contempla- 
tive. The latter mood seemed to possess our travelers; for, 
during the last half hour, not a word had been spoken, ex- 
cept an occasional exclamation of wonder ordelight, as each 
turn in the road gave them, in ever varying beaut, the bright 
bosom of the lake of Lucerne, or the soft mrial blue of the dis- 
tant Alps, in contrast with the bold dark outlines of the nearer 
Righi or the Rossberg. 

As the char approached the village to which its course was 
directed, the attention of the young ladies was attracted by a 
neat residence, in which the snug comforts of a Swiss cottage 
were singularly blended with the embellishments of English 
taste; and one of them exclaimed— 

“ There is a sweet and rural looking place, Henry! I think 
that house would exactly suit our mother’s taste.” . 

“IT am glad it meets with your approbation, Mary,” replicd 
the young man, “as it happens to be the one I have eelected 
fcr your six weeks’ sojourn; and if Lhave been equally fortu- 
nate in another quarter,” he add ine his mother’s hand, 
“ my frequent visits to this valley, our stayin Lucerne, 
will not have been fruitless. As to r little Olivia,” said 
he, glancing toward their siléfit companion, “‘ she cannot weil 
be said to have a voice in the matter.” 

**T am sure you have done all to insure my comfort that 
filial duty and affection could suggest, my son,” said his moth- 
er, gently pressing the hand that held her’s; “ you know I am 
not fastidious: all I wish is a quiet retreat during your 
tour through Scotland, which I hope will not be delayed be- 
yond the appointed time. It was only for your gratification, 
my children, that I have consented to wander so far from my 
native land, whither we must soon retrace our steps. 1 be- 
lieve T can hardly consent to revisit England before our re- 
turn.” 

“I know not exactly what the fashionable friends we met 
with in Florence last winter, will think of our choice,” said 
the young lady. “ They will, I dare say; wonder a little, that 
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we should prefer this secluded valley to the shores of lake 
Leman’s crystal tide, or the rocks of Melleirie.” 

“It is true,” replied herbrother, ‘‘that Geneva or Lau- 
sanne might offer a gayer residence, yet this valley has many 
charms; and its vicinity to the Righi may perhaps render it 
at some future time as popular as other places of resort in 
Switzerland. Itis certainly as pleasing as Interlachen, which 
is becoming such a favorite; and besides,”’ he added gaily, 
“when it is understood that Mrs. Leslie and her lovely daugh- 
ter are here, it will need no other attractiens.”’ 

“ Thank you for my share of the compliment, brother,” said 
Mary. “ But you have not yet suspected the cause of our 
mother’s fancy for this spot. Do you know,” she added, 
looking at her mother with an arch smile, ‘that I begin to 
think her preference for the neighborhood of the lake of the 
forest cantons, may be found in its having once been the resi- 
dence of William Teil. Have you never heard the tradition of 
one of her ancestors being descended from the Swiss patriot?” 

“ You have mistaken the cause of my preference, my daugh- 
ter,” said Mrs. Leslie, ‘‘ thoughit does exist. There is some- 
thing sweetly soothing in the reminiscences of by-gone days, 
even when sad thoughts are awakened by them;” and as she 
spoke, a shade passed over her still lovely face. ‘I visited 
his spot many, many years ago, when I was blessed with 

outh, health, happiness, friends”—she paused, and the un- 
idden tears started to her eyes—“ yet I would not be so un- 
grateful as to complain,” she continued meekly. ‘ Iam now 
blessed in my children, and I trust I can appreciate the bene- 
ficent tenderness of an all-wise providence.” 

At this instant the carriage stopped at the grille of the 
little court in front of their new home, and the travelers were 
saluted with much ceremony and more kindness by their host 
and hostess, who with their only daughter, a buxom and 
blooming lass, came forward to meet them. Mrs. Leslie 
was rather surprised when the hostess addressed her in very 
tolerable English, though with a marked accent: 

‘“You are welcome to our humble roof, lady,” she said; 
“‘and the more welcome, because you speak in a language 
most dear to me. Until I had attained the age of my daugh- 
ter Annette there, I had heard noother. But will you please 
to glance at the rooms we have prepared for you? Though 
simple enongh, they are the best we have.” 

The accommodation she now displayed was far better than 
her guests had anticipated. A neat parlor, with tellised 
windows, from which the grand and beautiful scenery of the 
adjacent country was visible; a small salle-a-manger adjuin- 
ing it, and two chambers above, separated only by a thin par- 
tition, were all she had to offer. This was sufficient for Mrs. 
Leslie and her two young companions; and her son declined 
putting the family of their host to farther inconvenience for 
his accommodation, as his stay was so short. He should re- 
main with them only two days, and fer that space of time his 
lodging might be in the neighboring auberge. The two days 
quickly passed away; and with a few silent tears, and the 
tender blessings of his kind mother and lovely sister, Henry 
departed, promising that his stay should not in any event ex- 
ceed six weeks. 

The hours of ennui that succeeded his departure, his fond 
friends endeavored to alleviate by arranging their little house- 
hold in such a manner as to insure them a profitable, if not 
pleasing use of the time which would elapse during his ab- 
sence. Books they had been careful to provide; and to these, 
with Olivia’s port-folio, and Mary’s harp, which at no small 
pains and cost had been transported to this retired spot, and 
nowformed the chief ornament of their parlor, they looked 
for their principal sources of pleasure during their brief so- 
journ in the valley. The time they had recently passed in 
{taly had been chiefly devoted to perfecting themselves in 
these accomplishments, for which they had both, at an early 
period of their lives, manifested a decided taste; and the 
graceful and spirited sketehes of Olivia de Tracey, and the 
sweet voice and harp of Mary Leslie, were not unknown 
among connoisseurs even in that beautiful and classic land. 
It was not, however, a desire of distinction in fashionable so- 
ciety that induced Mary to devote several hours of cach day 
to music : she was the mostdevoted of daughters; her mother’s 
health was delicate; and often, when her spirits were agitated 
and low, the soft, stealing melody of her daughter’s loved 
voice would e and calm her, and ‘ witch the shade away.’ 
There was jing, indeed, in that voice which touched 
less tender than that of a fond mother; and few could 
have heard it t, rich, thrilling tones, even in speaking, far 
less in song, without fé@ling convinced that its beautiful pos- 
sessor added ineffable sweetness of character to her more 
brilliant charms. It was no wonder, then, that those aceents 
should have been received with pleasure, or each graceful 
movement of her symmetrical form, and change of her ex- 
pressive and lovely face, should have been watched with the 
deepest interest by one to whom she was almost the only 
earthly treasure. _ 

Three weeks had glided away almost imperceptibly to our 
travelers in their quiet seclusion, when Mrs. Leslie was a lit- 
tle startled one morning by the rather precipitate entrance of 
her daughter into her apartment, her hightened color evi- 
dently manifesting the occurrence of something that had dis- 
turbed her usual gentle equanimity. 

“* What has happened, my love ?”’ said she, laying her book 
down, and looking up anxiously: “have you any tidings of 







“T have, dearest mother,” replied Mary, “but nothing is 
the matter—do not be pnd . 
“Then why did you enter in so brusque a manner—and 
where is his letter?” ‘ 
“‘T have no letter, dear mother, and I am sorry I suprised 
you so much; but when I inform you that the bearer of my 
brother’s message is Charles Lennox, and that he is now un- 
der our roof, you will, I am sure, pardon my abrupt interrup- 
tion of your morning occupation.” 
“I shall be happy to welcome him here, my dearest child,” 
said Mrs. Leslie, rising from her seat, but exhibiting much 
less surprise at the intelligence of his arrival than Mary had 
anticipated. ‘I loved Charles tenderly when a child, for the 
sake of his mother, who was my dearest friend; and he had 
many pleasing and, i d, winning qualities as a youth. 
Since he left us to return to his friends in England, you know I 
have seldom heard from him, except that he passes the greater 
part of his time in the French capital, the gaye@t of the gay.” 
“‘ You vill hardly recognize the hare-brained youth we loved 
so much, and so often quarreled with at home,’ said Mary, 
“so much has our young kinsman improved in elegance and 
—assurance,” she added in a lower voice, as her mother left 
the room, and she turned to a mirror that gave back her 
blushing cheek, to arrange the silken ringlets which had 
been a little disturbed by her meeting with her former friend 
and cousin. 
When she descended to the parlor, she found her kinsman 
engaged in earnest conversation with her mother. He rose 
on her entrance, and gracefully offering her his seat on the 
sofa, continued the subject which she had apparently for a 
moment interrupted. 
“I perceive,” he said, ‘‘ that beautiful and mysterious little 
being is still under your protection,” glancing slightly toward 
Olivia, who was sitting in a recessed window. “ May I in, 
quire if she will return with you home? ” 
“I think not,” said Mrs. Leslie, “if I may rely upon the 
letters I have recently received from her connexions in Paris. 
The cloud of mystery in which she was enveloped when you 
last saw her, has been partially dispersed. She is now no 
longer forlorn and friendless, as when she was first confided 
to my care. By the death of a near relative, she has become 





the accounts they have received of her exceeding beauty and 
singular talents, has determined her friends, as they now call 
themselves, to request her speedy return to them. Sheis de- 
voted to her country, to the memory of her parents and her 
brother; and I believe it would give her more pleasure to 
wreathe a garland of immortelles for them within the pre- 
cincts of Pére la Chaise, than the most delightful amuse- 
ment could afford to one less sad. But she knows we are 
speaking of her.” 

And in truth, by that singular instinct, if it may be so called, 
by which those who have been visited with her misfortune, 
know wher they are the objects of attention, Olivia had per- 
ceived that she occupied their thoughts and conversation. A 
slight blush tinged the almost marble hue of her cheek, as 
she rose and glided softly from the room. With the benevo- 
lence which characterized her every action, Mrs. Leslie rose 


j and followed her, saying, as she departed—“ As Olivia has 


discovered that we were speaking of her, it is but fair to let 
her know the substance of our conversation.” 

“It is indeed singular,” said Charles, drawing his chair 
nearer the sofa, doubtless for the purpose of conversing with 
more facility with his lovely cousin, “to see such rare beauty 
in a little moving statue. I have never seen so exquisite a 
model in miniature. There is something marvelously beauti- 
ful in the contrast of those bright dark eyes and exquisitely 
penciled brows, with the alabaster hue, ‘if hue that may be 
called which hue haa none,’ of her complexion. How radi- 
antly lovely she appeared a few minutes ago, when that faint 
tinge of rose appeared on her cheek, like the beam of the set- 
ting sun on the Alpine snow. Is it possible there can be any 
feeling under that ordinary quiet, cold exterior ? ”’ 

“Tt is said that Etna is covered with snow as well as 
Mont Blanc,” said Mary, smiling. “ But to answer your 
—— she added, more gravely, “Olivia has feeling— 
she is affectionate and grateful, and any marked kindness is 
never forgotten by her. When she designates me, it is by 
placing her hand on her heart. She loves with the simpli- 
city of a child, and with her whole soul; and I have often 
heard my mother express a fear that when she is withdrawn 
from the quiet circle in which she has hitherto moved, and is 
thrown more into the world, the prefessions of its heartless 
votaries may be misunderstood by her, and that she may form 
some hopeless attachment which will perhaps cost her her 
reason or life. I am, however, answering your question rather 
too much at length.” 

“Not at all,” said Charles: “ that may not be when you 
are the speaker and I the listener.. But you cannot surely 
have any faith in the idea of a broken heart; trust me that 
is a chimera, fit only for love-sick yeuths to believe, until 
they are cured of their credulity by the sober realities of life. 
If you are so forgetful of our former friendship, and treat me 
with such coldness,” he continued, as Mary withdrew the hand 
he had gently imprisoned in his own, “I shall be compelled 
to pay my devoirs at the shrine of another divinity; and as 
this little Venus approaches both in beauty and coloring the 
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‘ statue that enchants the world,’ I think I shall dedicate my- 
self to her.” 


entitled to a considerable estate; and this circumstance, vai 






























Mary shook her head— 

“ Thoughtless as ever, Charles,” said she. ‘ But were I 
to say any thing on this subject, you might suppose me jealous 
of the admiration which you have expressed to me of this 
beautiful statue; and which she, with far more than the or- 
dinary care with which such expressive glances are under- 
stood, read in those you bestowed en her—all, nay, perhaps, 
much more than you have said to me.” 

The reéntrance of Mrs. Leslie at this moment arrested the 
reply that Charles was about to make. Remarking the late- 
ness of the hour, and apologising for his interruption of their 
morning avocations, he took his leave, after receiving a kind 
invitation to repeat his visit to the cottage frequently during 
his sojourn in the valley. 

It may be easily conjectured, that Charles availed himself 
of the permission thus frankly and kindly given. Notwith- 
standing the light and playful manner in which he conversed 
with his lovely cousin, a deeper feeling was awakened in his 
heart, in looking on this fair creature, whom a few years be- 
fore he had loved with all the enthusiasm of youthful passion, 
and now beheld in the full bloom of beauty. With the confi- 
dence, that a very handsome and rather vain cavalier is apt 
to indulge, he had not for a -noment permitted the idea to 
cross his mind, that she was not equally well pleased with 
the hightened grace ef his manners, and improved elegance 
of his person; and before he had traversed half thegbistance 
between the cottage and his lodgings in the village, he had 
formed a thousand plans for the future, over all which his 
charming cousin should preside. It was true that there was 
something rather too reserved in her manner toward one who 
had formerly been her friend and playmate; but that was 
perhaps occasioned by her instinctive perception of the depth 
of his attachment to her, or she might have been offended by 
the familiarity with which he met her after their long separa- 
tion. He did not doubt, however, that a day would suffice 
for their reconciliation. In the words of Cardinal Mazarin, 
he said, * Le temps et moi.’ 

“« This shall be my motto,” said Char'es as he reached his 
door: “and if I remain in this dull region a month, I shall 
consider the time well spent that insures me favor with a 
creature so gifted.” ey 

Many successive mornings found Charles a visitor at the 
cottage, improving well, as he thought, the opportunity thus 
allowed him of eultivating the acquaintance and good opinion 
of its interesting inmates. His gay and lively sallies amused 
Mrs. Leslie, while the careless playfulness of his manner con- 
cealed the depth of his passion for her beautiful daughter. 
To Olivia his attentions were unhounded: he soon learned to 
converse with her with perfect facility, and as an avenue to 
her favor he neglected not to cultivate the good will of her 
graceful little favorite, who returned his caresses with interest. 
Mary, the ingenuous and guileless Mary, was the only one of 
the little group who harbored a suspicion of these pleasing 
arts. Her noble nature scorned the least approach to co- 
quetry, and she wished sincerely for some suitable occasion 
to dissipate the impression she could not doubt her kinsman 
had received, that he had only to ask, in order to ive her 
heart and hand. But how was this to be do con- 
stantly alluded to their former childish intimac long 
as he placcd their friendship on that ground, and alluded as 
he often did to his relationship with her, it would have been 
prudery to refuse him the pleasure of conversing with her, of 
accompanying her in a morning ride, or an evening prome- 
nade in their hest’s neatly kept grounds, which were more ex- 
tensive than so small an establishment seemed to warrant, 
and were laid out according to his ideas of English taste, in 
which he had beeen much aided by his geod wife. She had 
occupied many days of her youth, in placing hedges en each 
side of gravel walks, all of which led, though in various di- 
rections, from the door of the cottage to a fine grove of lin- 
den trees, as fondly cherished as her blooming Annette, and 
to which the growth of forty years had given considerable 
stateliness. Near this grove a summer-house had been con- 
structed, rather rudely it is true, as old Rudolph himself was 
the architect, yet the framework of the building signified lit- 
tle, while it was tapestried within, and ornamented without 
by the dark green foliage and crimson blossom of the wood- 
bine, the delicate bloom of the clematis, and the silver stars 
and fragrant breath of the jasmine. It may be easily sup- 
posed that this spot was not without its attraction to the in- 
mates of the cottage, and that they often sought in its re- 
freshing shade a refuge from the rays even of the declining 
sun. Yet Charles found some difficulty in uading his 
fair cousin to spend only a few minutes with him there, and 
observed, not without some apprehension, that Mary was al- 
ways happier when their interviews were observed by Olivia 
or her mother. 

“Do you not walk to-day, chére cousine ?,” said he, as he 
made his appearance in the parlor one , with his 
usual graceful entré, and inwardly felicitating bimself on find- 
ing Mary and her harp its only occupants. ‘“ The air is soft 
and balmy, and it is beauti 


ful—beautiful as—” 

“What?” said Mary, coloring at the expression with 
which the words were uttered. 

“Nay, do not blush so prettily, my sweet coz, or it will 
destroy my argument for tempting you to walk—namely, the 
fear that your roses would wither, without fresh air. I was 
only going to repent the words of a witty friend, who, when 
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at a loss for some expression to signify his admiration, always 
says, ‘ beautiful’ as the face of a woman!’ Buton further re- 
flection,” he ad 1, ‘I believe the sun is a little too warm, 
and this trellised window affords a charming air.” Drawing 
a chair near to her own—“ 4-propés of airs, your harp re- 
minds me of the land of song. Did you visit Venice during 
your sojourn in Italy?” 

“Our visit there was very brief,” said Mary—“ we had 
hardly time to glance at its stately palaces, or to hear the 
song of the gondoliers, before we were hurried away. I had 
not even time to select a chain of the delicate workmanship 
for which its artisans are celebrated, and for which I had an 
especial fancy.” 

“A most fortunate circumstance for me,” said Charles, 
“as it enables me to make an offering which, for several days 
past, I have been seeking an opportunity to present;”’ pro- 
ducing, at the same moment a small casket, which opened 
with a concealed spring, as he held it toward her. It con- 
tained two bracelets, of the rarest and most exquisite work- 
manship, one ef them a singular assemblage of gems and 
finely wrought precious marbles, or pierres dures—the other 
formed of a number of small chains, so minute as to require 
the aid of a microscope to distinguish the links, the clasp be- 
ing beneath a small but perfect miniature likeness of him- 
self, to which the artist, with inimitable ski!l, had added 
many beauties, undiscernable even in the handsome original, 
without destroying the resemblance; the miniature was sur- 
rounded with the purest brilliants. 

“I think,” he said, “I cannot have forgotten the size of 
that fair and rounded arm,”’ offering to clasp the bracelet 
which bore his likeness on it. 

Mary blushed and hesitated. ‘‘ Your offering is too costly, 
Charles. Why did you not bring me a rose? I should have 
preferred it greatly.” 

* Because roses will wither, fairest, and then the donor 
might be forgetten. Is it possible that you mean to refuse so 
small a gratification to your friend, your old playmate, your 
consin?” He added in a voice that showed his disappoint- 
ment as she still seemed to hesitate, ‘‘ You will not, you can- 
not be so cruel!” 

Mary was touched at the tone in which the last words 
were spoken. ‘I meant not to wound you by my refusal,” 
she said; and as she spoke the fair arm was extended toward 
him. 

“You will then wear this, for my sake,” said Charles, 
“and when you look on it, think of one who offers it as a 
souvenir of the past; and,” he added, in a lower, softer, and 
more earnest tone, “a pledge of the future.” 

Mary withdrew her arm decidedly. ‘On those terms, 
Charles, I cannot accept your offering—and—indeed—I have 
wished for some days"’—she paused and hesitated, in ex- 
treme embarrassment, for the noble ingenuousness of her na- 
ture strove with the bashful pride of a maiden’s heart. The 
former would have had the victory, but for the entrance of 
Olivia, who returned at this critical moment. Charles con- 
cealed his extreme vexation beneath the tone of careless rail- 
lery he knew so well how to assume. 

“Why this is prudery,” he said, “ downright prudery, ma 
capricieuse. I have made many inquiries of one of our mu- 

friends concerning you, and though I confess his replies 

not very satisfactory, I should at least have supposed he 

would have given me seme information respecting this new 
and unexpected trait in your character.” 

“« Made inquiries concerning me?” said Mary, evidently 
at aloss for something better to say. 

“Yes, of you, sweet, blushing rose; I inquired of our 
friend Edward Montague, with whom I lately met in Paris, 
and who had the felicity of spending some months in Florence 
during the past winter.” 

As he spoke, he looked with a penetrating glance at his 
fair cousin; but Mary at that moment stooped to raise a sheet 
of music that the air from the window had wafted from its 
place near her harp. 

“«T see,” he continued, “ you are determined, by your cru- 
elty, to drive me to the shrine of the little Venus.” 

As he spoke, he approached Olivia, and returned the ca- 
ress of her favorite 4 joining the costly bracelets together 
and clasping them around the white and slender throat of the 
little animal, at the same moment gently placing her hand on 
the clasp, to indicate that the offering was made to her. 
Again the beautiful rose-tint which had attracted his admire- 
tion, gleamed brightly on her cheek—she bent over her little 
favorite, and unclasping the gemmed bracelets, examined 
them with fixed attention. Her proficiency in painting showed 
her at a glance the exquisite finish of the miniature; and the 
gems by which it was surrounded were unheeded. Could a 
deeper feeling lurk under the expression of unqualified ad- 
miration which animated her beautiful features, as she gazed 
upon this marvelous work of ari? Could it be that the young 
stranger who had almost abandoned his own country for the 
sunny land she loved so dearly, and who brought with him 
from the spot which she had been accustomed to regard as 
an earthly paradise, so many graces and accomplishments, 
had awakened a feeling in that youthful heart un n, un- 
felt before? This idea certainly occurred to Mary, as she 
looked on the blushing cheek of Olivia ; but Charles was too 
much absorbed in his recent vexation to think of any thing 








ever, he took his leave, and endeavored, by every means af- 
forded him, to dissipate the unpleasant impressions he had 
received during his visit of the morning. 

(Remainder next week.) 


From the London Torch. 
OUR OLDEN POETS. 


Wuar a vast deal of really good poetry there is in the world 
which the world knows nothing dreeanel in old libra- 
ries, embalmed in forgotten collections, slumbering in obscure 
volumes and out-of-the-way hiding places, lying cold and dead 
as the spark within the flint, and mute as Aurora’s statue-son 
before the day-spring came to visit it. Great laud and honor 
ther be our meed, industrious resurrectionists as we are, in- 
tellectual Ghoules whose task it is to ransack the sepulchres 
of thought and feed upon the pale beauty of the d How 
many a sweet child of song has felt again the glad sunshine 
of human remembrance falling upon his spirit? How many 
a ‘dry bone’ hath reassumed its wonted shape and beauty 
beneath the magic of our touch? Like those alchemists who 
from the ashes of its flower could reproduce the rose in all 
the perfection of ffagrance and color, We by our necromancy 
awake the spirit of the past, and bid it sing us again those 
songs of the olden time as sweetly as if oblivion had never 
hushed their melody to sleep. 

Wake, then, again, ye gentle masters of the lyre, who won 
your own meed of worship from the then world, fling off the 
shroud that forgetfulness hath wrap around your fame, 
and tune again the golden harp which time hath wronged so 
wantonly. Haste, ye ‘inheritors of unfulfilled renown,’ 
whose wing, too weak to reach the sky, was ever busied 
among the earth, earthly; for yours was the task to spiritual- 
ize the common things of life, lending a portion of your own 
inherent splendor to aught on which ye gazed. Let yom 
voices fall upon the ear dreamily, like the echo of some 
spirit’s wail when moaning for her mortal lover—like a reve- 
lation from the unreal world—and let your visible shapes be 
lovely as that which stole upon the slumbers of Alastor.— 
Wouldest thou know that beauty? Listen.— 


A vision on his sleep 
There came—a dream of hopes that never yet 
Had flushed his cheek. He dreamed a veiled maid 
Sate near him, talking in low, solemn tones. 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul, 
Heard in the calm of thought. Its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended in his web 
Of many-colored woof, and shifting hues—— 
her fair hands 
Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp 
Strange symphony; and in their branching veins 
The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale. 
The beating of her heart was heard to fill 
The pauses of her music, and her breath 
Tumultuously accorded with those fits 
Of intermitted song— 

_——at the sound he turned 
And saw by the warm light of their own life 
Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 
Of woven wind; her outspread arms now bare, 
Her dark locks floating in the breath of night, 
Her beamy, bended eyes, her parted lips 
Outstretched and pale, and quivering eagerly. 














Such was the shape that lived in the youthful poet’s dream 
—but, on second thoughts, she appeared rather too melan- 
choly for us, and we must therefore invoke Euphrosyne in her 
stead. The minstrels of all ages have had the same unriring 
theme: love—still love is the burden of their song—love, 
whose fragrant essence has embalmed the perishable sub- 
stance of poetry, and gifted it with an immortality of its own 
—love, the great teacher of the human heart, whose lesson 
begins with life itself, and whose ministry, let us hope, ends 
not with it ; who, then, so fit to be its herald as Euphrosyne? 

‘Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee’ 

Stores of am’rous minstrelsy. 

Bring with thee the whole armory of love, both offensive and 
defensive—sighs, protestations, regrets, fears, hopes, and 
delicate despairs—for now we have need of all; and forget 
not to lay the scene in those Arcadian bowers where Strephons, 
and Chloes, and Chlorises, and Damons, enacted their gentle 
dramas two centuries ago. Let us hear how Celia was blest 
in the unchanging constancy of her adorer, and Phillis learnt 
the infidelity of hers; and as constancy deserves the first 
— let it be conceded to it. We congratulate Celiaon her 
over; there is a delicacy and enthusiasm in the following co- 
gent reasons for his truth which plead most strongly in his 


favor.— SONG. 
Not, Celia, that I juster am, 
Or better the rest; 


For I would change each hour with them, 
Were it my interest. 

But I am ty’d to very thee 
By every thought I have ; 

Should you my heart but once set free, 
’T would be.no more a slave. 





For your whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind. 


Why then should I seek farther store, 
And still make love anew ?— 
When change itself can give ne more, 

’T is easie to be true. 


We cannot at present call to mind any thing in Moore 
which exceeds the above, either in elegance of thought, or, 
cn in melody of versification. We suspect that 
the little minstrel has been in the habit of making rather free 
with divers of about the same date, and ere long we shall 
possibly point out a few of his curious coincidences, which 
are sometimes positively startling in the closeness of their 
resemblance. 
How many thousands of most delectable songs have been 
occasioned by a flower enshrined in the bosom or wreathed ir 
the tresses of the adored one? How many lilies have sick- 
ened and died upon their stems, because their native snow 
was exceeded by the whiteness of the former; and how many 
unhappy violets have given up their fragrant ghosts, because 
their darkness was out-dimmed by the deep midnight of the 
latter? How many roses have succumbed in hue to the 
cheek ; how many have yielded in fragrance to the breath 1— 
and how maay enamored swains have envied them that sweet 
approximation in their death to its cruel but too lovely cause? 
We are not Babbage, and therefore must decline the ques- 
tion; but, at all events, we can add one new name to the list 
of Floral martyrs: 
THE PINK....TO FLORIANA. 
Ah, happy flower!—pride of all 
That dress the gaudy May !— 
What monarch would not humbly fall 
And throw his crown away, 
His heart, like you, might be a guest 
In the fair harbor ef that breast ? 
How red thy flaming leaves doe grow, 
Warmed by her neighboring eyes! 
I wish, me rhe bn they 'de melte that snowe, 
Which in her bosome lies, 
And keepes out leve, as the cold zone 
Forbids th’ approaches of the sun. 
From time immemorial, love has been represented as a 
flame. Sometimes it burns upon the altar of the heart, as an 
offering to the idol whose image is mirrored there. At other 
times it consumes the altar itself, by reason of its immitigable 
intensity. Occasionally it is lighted by the eyes and fanned 
by the breath of beauty ; and sometimes, in proof of its purely 
metaphysical character, it is kindled by atear. But one of 
our friends has, on the present occasion, made so ingenious a 
use of his fire, that we really cannot consent to its being ex- 
tinguished by our neglect. The author has, it appears, fixed 
his affections on one who ranks in station far above him: he 
might as well be enamored of some particular star, and seek 
to wed it. But mark how well the theory of flame pleads 
his excuse: 
Pardon, nymphe, nor wonder why 
My flame of love dares aim so high. 
You know, alas! all fire does upwards go, 
And soars to Heaven.—Why should not mine do 20? 


No reaaon in the world why it should not. Love's philoso- 
phy is always conclusive with its votarics, and where shall 
we fink a more pvetical mode of reasoning ?— 
The fountains mingle with the river, 
And the river with the ocean; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emction. 
Nothing in the world is single ; 
All things, by a law divine, 
In one another's being mingle; 
Why not I with thine? 

The lady must be unreasonable indeed who would not al- 
low the force of such analogies ; and should any shallow-pated 
logician venture to hint at such a thing as a ‘non sequitur,’ 
he ought to be indicted for libel in the Court of Cupid’s 
Bench, and tried with twelve poets for a jury, and Aphrodite 
for a judge. ‘ 

But now let us turn to that Inconstancy who has already 
been kept too long in the back-ground. We must own that, 
in spite of all that has been said against her by superficial or 
prejudiced judges, we have a great deal to advance in exten- 
uation of her misdeeds. For : if we were to carry 
out the same philosophy above , what converts might 
we make! What an admirable example is set us by the 
butterfly—what a wise one by the bee! Does the one reseek 
the rose whose honey he has already extracted, or does the 
other hover round the bloom whose sweets were lavished on 
the passing breeze? But this creed of ours is far from being 
orthodox, nor would we willingly engraft it upon the hearts 
of any. We cannot believe that any Strephon could have 
resisted an appeal so soft, so winning, and yet so womanly as 
the following. Listen to the latter Sappho !— 

THE FORSAKEN MISTRESS. 
Tell me, gentle Strephon, why 
You from my embraces fly: 








AN that in woman is adored, 





elve at that moment. With his usual self-possession, how- 





In thy dear selfe I find ; 


Does my love thy love destroy? 
| Tell me—I will yet be coy: 
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Stay, oh, stay !—and I will feign 

(Though I break my heart) disdain; 

But lest I too unkind appear, 

For ev’ry frown I ’Il shed a tear. 

And if in vain I court thy love, 

Let mine at least thy pity move. 

Ah! while I scorn, vouchsafe to woo, © 
Methinks you may dissemble too ! 

We now turn to a short devotional poem, of which a wo- 
man is yet the subject. Full at once of quaintness and 
beauty, this little specimen reminds us of one of those old 
statues of the Virgin Mother, where a light of unearthly and 
calm beauty seems to invest the figure like a reflex of the in- 
ward devotion that inspired the sculptor, and enabled him, 
unskillful artist as he was, to subdue the roughness of the 
etone into a resemblance of womanly beauty and _ holiness 
combined. 





MARY MAGDALENE. 
The proud Egyptian Queen her Roman guest 
(T’ express her love in hight of state and pleasure, ) 
With pearl dissolved in gold did feast 
Both food and treasure. 
And now, my dear lord, thy lover on the fair 
And silver tables of thy feet, behold ! 
Pear] in her tears and in her hair, 
Offers thee gold. 


Here is another of the same class; the style is involved, 
and the versification occasionally harsh, but there breathes a 
spirit of beauty through the whole which is independent of 
either: 

THE FOUNTAIN. 

Stranger, whoe’er thou art that stoop’st to taste 
These sweeter streams, let me arrest thy haste ; 
Nor of their fall 

The murmurs (though the lyre 
Less sweet be,) stand t’ admire! 
But as you shall 
See from this marble tun 
The liquid erystal run, 
And mark withal 
How fixed the one abides, 
How fast the other glides— 
Instructed thus, the difference learn to see 
’Twixt mortal life and immortality! 


We must now give a specimen of a different and certainly 
less pleasing style, which may be called the vituperative.— 
The following appears to have been selected by some young 
lady or other as an epitaph; and if to die in charity with all 
men be a sine qua non, we fear that she, being a Roman 
Catholic, must have incurred an extra month or two of pur- 
gatory, for the posthumous vindictiveness herein manifested 
toward the optics of one. It seems rather odd that ‘Pity’ 
should be the ministering angel employed to throw dust into 
gentlemen’s eyes. Methinks her office should have been to 
find a ’kerchicf.— SONG. 

Go, perjured man—and if thou e’er return 

To view the smali remainder of my urn, 

When thou shalt laugh at my religious dust, 
And ask, Where ’s now the color, form and trust 
Of woman’s beautie—and perhaps with rude 
Hands rifle the flowers which virgins strewed— 
Know, [ have prayed to Pity that the wind 

May blow my ashes up, and strike thee blind! 

The gentleman who indited the succceding epistle appears 
to have been a Falkland of that day, disturbed by a thousand 
fancies, perplexed with perpetual alterations ef feeling—all 
ardor in the pursuit, yet listless when within reach of the 
object, playing with five as a well-fed cat would with a 
mouse. Mark the manifold coxcombries of this maudlin 
lover. What Chloe or Phillis would endure such metaphy- 
sical love-r.aking and marring as this ?— . 

COYNESS. 

Nay, I confess, I should despise 

A too easy gotten prize ; 

Be coy—be cruel yet a while— 

Nor grant one gracious look or smile : 
Then ev’ry little grace from thee 

Will seem a heaven on earth to me. 
If thouywould’st have me still love on, 
Wi flames [ first begun, 
Then you must still as scornful be; 
For if but oxce you burn like me, 

My flames will languish and begone, 
Like fire shined on by the sun. 

All things that are obtained with care, 
As soon as gotten, we despair ; 
Scarceness does much the value raise : 
For this we far-sought jewels prize, 
(For which o’er seas the merchant runs, ) 
As worthless, else, as pebble-stones. 
Be prudent, then, and have a care 
Les. I surprise thee unaware : 

Let pride and scorn thy guardians be, 
And a dissembled modesty, 

That curse by which poor womankind 


Nor lay these arts too soon aside, 

In hepes your lover fast is tied ; 

For I have oft an angler seen 

With over haste lose all again, 
When, if the fool had longer stayed, 
The harmless fish had been betrayed. 
Things to perfection quickly grown 
Doe quickly fade et dye as soon. 
My love as yet imperfect is, 

And, born just like an embryo, dies. 
Thus early flowers we often see 

Just blossom forth, then fade and dye. 


ically. 


with it as it retreated. Is young love dead in any youthful 
bosom ? and shall no requiem be su 
no minstrel string his harp anew and cry— 
His saltem accumulem denis et fungar inani 
Munere ? 

T. K. Hervey says he will not allow him like Ophelia to 
waste that fitting rite, and hymns him to his rest most 
mournfully : 

We will not speak of that; but, oh! that eve 
Amid the pincs—our fondest and our last !— 

How has it haunted me with all the sounds 

That made it silent—and the starry eyes 

And flitting shapes that made it solitude! 

Did I not love thee! Oh, for but one throb, 

One pulse of all the pulses beating then! 

One feeling, though the feeling were a pang— 
One passion, thgugh the passion spoke in tears ! 
Perhaps we loved too well. The burning thoughts 
That should have fed the heart for many years, 
Methinks were wasted in a single night. 
(Young spirits are so prodigal of joy,) 

I deemed thy love was boundless. Oh, the queen, 
The Eastern queen, who melted down her pearl, 
And drank the treasure ata single draught, 

Was wiser far than hearts that love too well, 

If love be finite. In that last adieu, 

Our young and passionate spirits burned away, 
And flung their ashes on the winds of heaven. 

Our love bas perished like the sound that dies 

And leaves no echo—like the Eastern day 

That has no twilight—like the lovely flower 

Flung forth to wither on the wind, that wastes 
Even its perfume—dead Floranthe! dead 

With all the precious thoughts on which it fed, 
And all the hopes which made it beautiful— 
Sound, light and perfume gone, and gone for ever! 


Casuistry is a very allowable thing in love, if it be made 
use of for extending love’s empire or securing his power ; but 
we set our faces altogether against its being used as an apology 
for desertion, or a plea for inconstancy. Below we find a 
faithless lover not only confessing his apostacy, but even de- 
manding praise from the deserted one whom he apostrophises. 
Can impudence go beyond this? or is it not * most tolera- 
ble, and not to be endured,’ that a false knave arraigned at 
the bar of love should first plead guilty and then expect 
reward 7— 





CHANGE DEFENDED. 
Leave, Chleris, leave—pr’ythee no more, 
With want of love or lightness charge me; 
’Cause thy leoks captived me before, 
May not another’s now énlarge me? - 
He whose misguided zeal hath long 
Paid homage to some star’s pale light, 
Better informed, may without wrong 
Leave that t’ adore the queen of night. 
Then if my heart, which long served thee, 
Will to Carintha now incline, 
Why termed inconstant should it be 
For bowing ’fore a richer shrine? 
Censure that lover’s such, whose will 
Infertor objects can entice ; 
Who changes for the better still 
Makes that a virtue—you call vice. 


As children sometimes keep the daintiest morsel last, by 
way of a bonne bouche, we have purposely retai one pet 
trifle wherewith to conclude. Lord Chesterfield recommends 
any person who may have been successful in a bon met or 
repartee to take the earliest opportunity of leaving the com- 
pany, in order that the favorable impression which he has 
created may not be impaired by some less successful effort, or 
be worn out by too much familiarity. We intend to act upon 
his Lordship's advice, and leave our last impression to be cre- 
ated by the subjoined morceau, which has sunk, like sugar, 
to the bottom of the cup: 

WEEPING AND KISSING. 
A kiss I ged, but, smiling, she 

enied it me; 

Wher straight her cheeks with tears o’erflown, 








Are alwaies forced to hide their mind. 


What smiling she ’d not ‘let me have, 
She weeping gave. 

Then you whom scornful beauties awe, 
Hope yet relief ; 

For love (who tears and smiles) can draw 
Pleasure from grief. 





Bryonp tHE Rocky Movunrains.—An Indian chief, to 
whom importunities had been addressed with a view to in- 
duce him to remove to a position farther west than that oc- 
cupied by his tribe, resisted the application, upon the ground 
that the cupidity of the white-man would soon reach even 


In truth, Love’s ocean is apt to ebb and flow most method- that spot, however distant; and that it would be as well for 
Here it is at one moment flooding the heart with the || his tribe to wait their inevitable extermination upon the soil 
mingled waves of passion and of joy—a moment, and it is || Within whose bosom their forefathers had been deposited. 
gone, leaving only the furrows which it ploughed on its ad-|| The argument was pressed; and with a view to render it 
vance, and the worthless weed and stone which it bore not || ™ore improbable that the new home to which he was invited 


would ever be invaded by the rude aggressions cf the white- 


above his tomb? Will|| man, he was urged to consent to a removal to the delightful 


hunting-grounds beyond the Rocky Mountains. “It is in 
vain,” said this son of the forest, with a mournful and touch- 
ing eloquence ; “ neither mountain nor flood can stay the march 
of the people who have usurped the dominions of the red- 
man. Even now the cabins of the white settler mingle with 
the wigwams at the foot of those distant mountains, and the 
red-man is fast retreating before the face of the intruders. 
Soon he will be driven to scale them, and take up his abode 
on the other side; and yet the white-man will follow, and per- 
secute and destroy him, untll the dying shriek of the last of 
the Indian race shall mingle itself with the roar of the Pacific 
Ocean!” 

The prophecy of the savage chief is rapidly approaching its 
fulfilment. The Rocky Mountains are no longer a barrier to 
the white-man. He hus taken up his abode beyond them; 
and even now, from the distant regions on the other side of 
the stupendous chain, comes a voice, asking that the laws 
which govern the rest of this nation of wmte-men may be ex- 
tended over the dwellers upon the very shores of the Pacific. 
A petition of this nature from the inhabitants of the Oregon 
Territory was presented in the Senate last session; and the 
| day is evidently not fur distant wher, that Territory, of whose 
very existence a large number of the people of the United 
States are probably ignorant, will claim her place among the 
confederated States of the Union. In less than twenty years, 
in all probability, the whole of the territory within the North- 
ern and Southern boundaries of the United States, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, will be under the government of sepa- 
rate sovereignties, owing political allegiance to the Federal 
Government of the Dnion. 








Epucation 1n TENNESSEE.—The cause of Education is 
making rapid progress in Tennessee, particularly the educa- 
tion of daughters. To prove this, 1 will mention a few facts. 
Besides the numerous Schools at Nashville, I found at Frank- 
lin, eighteen miles distant, an Academy for Males, and three 
Seminaries for Females, with more than two hundred schol- 
ars; at Columbia, twenty-three miles further, a flourishing 
Academy for Young Men in the neighborhood, an the 
town two large edifices nearly finished ; the one a for 
Youth, the other a Seminary for Young Ladies. At Shelby- 
ville, in the next County, beside a Male and Female Acade- 
my in being, they had just filled a subscriptien of twenty-five 
thousand dollars for a College. Even at the small town of 
McMinnville, in the Barrens, they had an Academy for each 
sex. In East Tennessee, there are also many Seminaries of 
various ranks and merits, the chief of which is a College at 
Knoxville. The Legislature has also provided a Fund for 
Common Schools by means of a new Bank, with Branches 
diffused over the State. This Banking Scheme seems to have 
been ill-devised ; but perhaps good, as well as evil, may re- 
sult from it. 

As to the quality of the Education given in all these Scheols, 
I can say nothing, except to express an opinion that it is gen- 
erally too superficial ; but this fault is not confined te Ten- 
nessee—and where a good thing is so widely diffused, the 
effect in the aggregate must be highly beneficial. Superficial 
Education will lead to a more thorough system. 

Yet Tennessee contains a numerous population, especially 
in the sandy and barren regions, who are very ignorant, and 
who, as might be expected, are opposed to the patronage of 
Literary Institutions by the State. The mental condition of 
this class may be illustrated by two anecdotes.. I breakfast- 
ed one morning at the taverr of a late Senator of Tennessee, 
when his son, a youth of eighteen, was setting out to join his 
school-fellows in turning the master out of doors, until he 
should treat them to a barrel of cider! I was also told of a 
case, a few years ago, on the Cumberland. The boys tied 
their teacher to a board and ducked him in the river, till he 
promised to treat! Southern Literary Messenger. 











Loneevity ov Artists.—Nearly all the Italian painters 
lived to an advanced age. Spinello was nearly 100, Carlo 
Cignani 91, Michael Angelo 90, Leonardo da Vinci 75, Cala 
bresi 86, Claude Lorraine 82, Carlo Maratti 88, Tintoretto 
82, Sebastian Ricci 78, Francesco Albano 88, Guido 68, 
Guercino 76, John Baptist Crespi 76, Guiseppe Crespi 82, 
Carlo Dolce 70, Andrew Sacchi 74, Zuccharelli 86, Vernet 





(Now kinder grown, ) 


77, Schidoni 76. 
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' THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1839. 


The Disputed Territory.—Now that the danger of im- 
mediate collision on the frontier seems to have passed, and 
each party to have recurred to the less sanguinary method of 
establishing its right by treaties, admissions, possession, doc- 
uments, and inferences, rather than by cannon, bayonets and 
broadswords, it may not be amiss to recapitulate the argu- 
ments on each side of the question, and endeavor to settle 
definitely to which the territory of right belongs. We shall 
attempt it: 

The State of Maine, then, and the United States on her 
behalf, claim that the original Northern boundary of the 
Province of Massachusetts (from which Maine was set off 
twenty years ago) was the River St. Lawrence, as was 
designated in her early charters; that, after the surrender of 
Canada to Great Britain by the peace of 1763, the Soutiern 
limits of that Province, so far as Massachusetts was affected, 
were extended so as to include all the territory watered by 
streams flowing into the St. Lawrence, and that there the 
Southern Boundary of Canada and the Northern Boundary of 
what was the Province of Massachusetts have ever since re- 
mained. (We believe it is not pretended, even now, that 
Canada extends farther South than the line thus designated.) 
It is further urged that Great Britain, by the Treaty of Inde- 
pendence of 1783, ceded, and intended to cede, to the several 
States, Massachusetts of course included, the precise territory 
which they had previously possessed, and that the terms of 
that Treaty in respect to the North-Eastern Boundary fully 
establish our claim. The line designated by them is as fol- 
lows: Beginning at the mouth of the River St. Croix, and 
tracing up the middle of that stream until its extreme head 
is reached ; thence due North to the highlands which divide 
the waters flowing Southerly into the Atlantic Ocean from 
those which flow Northerly into the St. Lawrence. Such is 
by the express tenor of the Treaty the Eastern Boundary of 
the United States; and at the ‘highlands’ aforesaid is the 
North-Eastern angle of our territory. From that point the 
line of the Treaty follows the ‘highlands’ aforesaid in a| 
West-South-Westerly direction as they bear till it reaches the 
extreme source of the Connecticut River, thence down that 
stream till it intersects the 45th parallel of latitude, when it | 
follows that parallel'to the St. Lawrence, which thence be-'| 
comes the Boundary. All this would seem very plain and 
easy; one would think a blind man might trace it. But, 
8 as it appears, within the range of the above delinea- 
ti re is a territory of several thousand square miles, or 
larger than the State of Connecticut, which is tenaciously 
claimed by both parties; and after some forty years of occa- 
sional negotiation, one war, three or four treaties, one or two 











third power, the dispute remains as far from adjustment as 
ever, and seems likely to be the cause of present difficulties 
and not improbably of ultimate war between the two countries. 

On the British side, it is contended that Great Britain 
could not possibly have meant to give up a large territory 
lying directly between her remaining dependencies of Canada 
and Nova Scotia and essential to the communication between 
them—said territory having been wholly uninhabited at the 
time, and therefore incapable of having participated in the 
struggle or even the desire for independence. It is further 
urged that the Treaty of 1783 was made in total and obvious 
ignorance of the real topographical features of the vast wild- 
erness which then divided the settled portion of New-England 
from Canada and Nova Scotia. In evidence of this it is ad- 
duced that there are no real ‘ highlands’ in the quarter where 
they are presumed by the Treaty to exist under the construc- 
tien put upon it by this country, but merely a low range of 
straggling hills, often hardly twenty feet above the level of 
the surrounding streams. A stronger consideration than this, 
however, arises from the fact that the hme claimed by the 
United States runs not only across all the higher sources of 
the St. John, but also across those of the Ristigouche, a con- 
siderable river which rises in the North-East corner of the 
Disputed Territory and runs East by North-East into Cha- 
leure Bay and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about 100 miles 
South-East of the mouth of the great river. It seems quite 


stream could not have been contemplated under the descrip- 
tion “‘ flowing into the Atlantic Ocean,” is one of much force, 
both with respect to what was the intention of the parties and 
to their actual ignorance of the country they were apportioning. 
But the entire inference drawn from this by Great Britain 
is most extravagant and unwarrantable. Because there is 
room to doubt whether she intended to eede the far corner of 
of this territory, she claims that all that portion of the original 
territory of Massachusetts:which now seems desirable and 
useful to her should be held to belong to her, on the ground 
that it was not intended to be ceded by the Treaty of ’83.— 
Repudiating all inquiry into the original boundary of the re- 
spective Provinces, she precludes all argument based upon 
those boundaries, and maintains that it was clearly in her 
power to concede just such boundaries, beyond the actual 


that she could not have intentionally conceded territory which 
was essential to the security of that she incontestibly retained. 
Her commissioners, therefore, when a joint attempt is made 
to run the line in this quarter, proceed up the St. Croix to 
its source in amicable concert with our own, and thence due 
North nearly parallel with the St. Johns River and but twenty 
or thirty miles West of it until they come to Mars Hill, acon- 
siderable elevation North of the 46th degree of latitude, and 
the commencement of a range which divides the waters flow- 
ing Southerly into the Penobscot and Kennebec from those 
which flow North-Easterly and form the Aroostook, an im- 
portant tributary of the St. Johns. OF course, all the valley 
of the St. Johns, including its several Western tributaries 
above Mars Hill, is claimed by her, on the ground that the 
range of hills of which that is the most considerable were 
the veritable ‘ highlands’ intended though not described in 
the Treaty. From Mars Hill, the British line proceeds 
West-South-Westerly along the range dividing the waters 
which flow Eastward and Northward into the St. Johns from 
those which, tending Seuthward, form the Penobscot and the 
Kennebec, until the upper valley of the St. Johns is entirely 
passed, and the two lines are blended, near the heads of the 
Penobscot and the Chaudiere, more than a hundred miles 
from Mars Hill, and nearer the 46th degree of latitude. The 
country in dispute, therefore, embraces the entire valley of the 
Aroostook and of all the Western and most of the higher 
Eastern branches of the St. Johns, including nearly one hun- 
dred mile$ of the entire valley of that stream from its source. 
It stretches nearly one hundred miles from North to South 
and more than one hundred from East to West, and, though 
of irregular form, presents a superficial area of something 
more than six thousand square miles. 

The King of Holland, to whom this subject was ence re- 
ferred, decided the first point against our claim—viz. that the 
Boundary indicated by the Treaty of ’83 is not of itself clear 
and definite, but contradictory, aud evinces ignorance of the 
country in question. He then recommended that, as a com- 
promise, the two nations agree upon the main stream of the 
St. John from the point where a due North line from the head 
of the St. Croix shall strike it to the fork of the St. Francis, 
thence following that stream to its extreme source in the 
‘highlands’ nearest the St. Lawrence, as the future boundary 
between the two nations. We believe both will yet regret 
that that recommendation was so unceremoniously rejected. 
It would give to Maine by far the larger and infinitely more 
valuable portion of the territory, while it would leave to Great 
Britain her communication between her several Provinces, 
her Madawaska settlement, and the security of Quebec and 
the commerce of the St. Lawrence. Of the frozen region 
North of the St. John we could make no use but for timber, 
and that is of course much less valuable than the abundance 
which lies much nearer. We sincerely hope thut some ac- 
commodation will soon be effected, which will preserve the 
interests and henor of both countries and restore that harmony 
and mutual confidence which is essential to their eommon 
prosperity and to the well-being of the whole human race. 


Hon. A. C. Flagg, late Comptroller of the State Finances, 
has received his commission as Postmaster of Albany, vice 
Col. S. C. Van Rensselaer, removed. We hear remors of 
the removal of the Postmasters of Baltimore, Washington 
City, &c. &c. An unusually large number of changes in mi- 





settled limits of the States, as to her seemed good—of course |! 


SE 

“We have perused and reperused, with deep interest, the late im- 

it Debates in Congress on the yl uted Territory. 
e have noted well the of ers, the unanimity of 
the Legislature, and the acclamations of the mob. In the opinions of 
the cotemporary press we have dispassionately, na eagerly, 
for evidence of a more tolerant or less arrogant pink than that 
instigated the late ungovernable ebullition of popular hate and cupid- 
ity. Some few and honorable instances of moderation may be found 
——. respectable portion of the AMERICAN Press—a portion 
un ly more conspicuous for its respectability than for its 
numbers, Nothing, however, that can be advanced in exten 
can mitigate or dilute the general, pervading and rancorous hostility 
of the AMERICAN — against Great Bartain. They hate us for 
our ancient name renown—they hate us for a superiority which 
the world avows and they writhe under—they hate us for the good 
offices we have done es hate us for our fair lands and wide 
waters—and the machinery the Government is worked by this , 
monstrous concentration of envy, malice, and all covetousness, 


The foregoing is the commencement ef a long article in the 
Montreal Gazette; and we place it before our readers as a 
curious and striking illustration of that propensity in human 
nature which in Holy Writ is typified in the discourse con- 
cerning a mote and beam. As the language of the Montreal 
Gazette, such is the language of the Canadian papers, almost 
without exception. 

The very paper from which we have quoted—the same 
Montreal Gazette—contains an article of more than half a 
column, the burden of which is the most flagrant abuse of our 
country. In it we are told that the citizens of the United 
| Seetpe cannot perpetrate tuo base, too illegal, too barbarous 

or too atrocious an act upon the rights and independence of 
foreign nations without being approved of by the Federal 
| Government ; it is declared “ a great misfortune te be in any 
| 
| 











wise connected with so selfish and unprincipled a Govern- 
ment,” which, a few lines farther on, is called “a mockery 
|and a nuisance of aGovernment!” The people of the United 
| Sesees are condemned, en masse, as guilty of “ insolent man- 
ners, ignorant pretensions, hollow friendships and grasping 
| Policy ;”’ and»the whole article is characterized by the same 
spirit. 

| Now we would ask, in all sincerity, if a people thus vilified 
and outraged, day after day and year after year, can reasona- 
bly be expected to cherish good will toward their defamers, 
or whether it is possible for sentiments of regard and friend- 
|ship to be generated by such evidences of regard and friend- 
\ship as English writers put forth toward us in the name of all 
| their countrymen. 

In the matter of this same Disputed Territory, the one- 
sided propensities of our antagonists in the controversy are 
splendidly exhibited. Not a writer on the English side bes 
| been willing to admit, or even to hint at, the possibility of our 
People and Government acting under a sincere conviction of 
right. Our claim is always stigmatized as the basest pretence 
of unblushing villany and rapacity; and the proofs by which 
we support it, instead of being discussed and shown to be er- 
roneous, are merely denounced as the cozening and fraudu- 
lent inventions of plunderers and swindlers. 

Would it not be more candid to imagine the existence of 
some honesty in our proceedings? Even supposing us to be 
wrong in our view of thé case and our construction of the 
treaty, it surely is possible that we are only deceived, not 
wilful perverters of the truth; and we can assure the Editor 
of the Montreal Gazette, and all other Editors, in Canada or 
England, that nothing will tend so forcibly to make us per- 
sist in our claim, at every risk and every sacrifice, as the 
abuse which is showered upon us for asserting it. From a 
mere question of national interest, it becomes, by this process, 
a question of national right and honor; and although in mat- 
ters of mere interest we may be willing to make conceasion=, 
on points of right and honor we will welcome every cust, «s+ 
to the verge of ruin, before we will give back one step which 
cannot be taken wihest Cages. 


Judge Wilkeson and Mr. Murdaugh, of Mississippi, who 
stabbed a tailor and two or three of his backers in an affray 
at their hotel in Louisville, Ky. have been acquitted on their 
trial for murder at Harrodsburgh, Ky. The Jury were out 
but three minutes. It appeared that a difficulty had arisen 
between the parties with respect to some clothes which the 
tailor had made for Judge W. (who had come to.Kentucky 
to be married, as he was just after the slaughter,) and the 
tailor and his friends came to the hotel, armed, to prosecute 
the quarrel. In the fight the tailor and one of his backers 
were mortally wounded. Hon. 8, S. Prentiss, late M. C. 
from Mississippi, is said to have greatly distinguished him 














clear that the consideration urged by Great Britain, that this 


nor Post Offices have been made of late. 


self in the defence, and especially by his speech to the Jur 
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Canal Commissioners.—We learn by the Albany Argus 
that on Friday of last week Hon. Joay Bowman, one of our 
State Canal Commissioners, declined to continue an Acting 
Commissioner in charge of the Western Division of the Erie 
Canal and the construction of the Genesee Valley Canal, and 
Hon. Samvet B. Ruceues, the new Whig Member of the 
Board, was designated by his political opponents for that 
arduous and responsible station. To this the Albany Even- 
ing Journal adds that Mr. Ruggles will not accept the post 
assigned him nor attempt to discharge its-duties, as nothing 
like this was contemplated when he was appointed to his 
office. The Journal adds that if Mr. Bowman is unwilling 
longer to discharge the duties of his appointment, he should 
resign and let a successor be chosen who would discharge 
them. The Argus in return threatens that Mr. Ruggles shail 
assume the duties for which he has been designated, or a 
Grand Jury will present him for gross neglect of public duty. 
—This is certainly an odd busizess some how. We hope it 
will be amicably and speedily adjusted. 

P.S. Mr. Ruggles has concluded to assume the duties of 
Acting Canal Commissioner, in place of Mr. Bowman, which 
had been assigned him by the Board. Right. 


Vir-1v14.—The late Adm. State Convention at Richmond 
was very respectably attended, except from the Western 
Counties. Of the Legislature, 19 Senators (out of 32) and 
47 Delegates (out of 133) participated in its proceedings.— 
Mr. Servant, the Whig Delegate from Elizabeth City, who 
had voted for Gov. Tyler for U. S. Senator, and afterward for 
Gen. Mason, the Adm. candidate, in order to defeat Mr. 
Rives, went into the Convention, gave in his adhesion to the 
party, pledged that of his constituents, and moved that ‘State 
Rights’ be inserted in the title of the Convention. It was ac- 
cording amended so us to read ‘Democratic Republican 
State Rights,’ by which appellation the party has resolved 
to call itself. 

Efforts and overtures were made to induce the Conserva- 
tives to come into the Convention; but none of those who 
voted inflexibly for Mr. Rives could be prevailed on to doso. 
Those elected as Conservatives who voted for Gen. Mason 
were of course present and prominent. A spirited Address 
and well considered series of Resolutions were adopted.— 
They leave the Sub-Treasury an open question so far that 
any person may be hostile to it and remain in good standing 
with the party if he is staunch on all other topics and sup- 
ports Mr. Van Buren’s re-election. The fact that Mr. 
Ritchie, the veteran Editor of the Richmond Enquirer, and a 
leading opponent of the Sub-Treasury hitherto, was a Secre- 
tary of the Convention, would of itself afford fair ground of 
inference that dissent on this point is not regarded as a deadly 
heresy. 

The day of Election has actually been changed, for this 
year only, from the 4th Thursday in April to the 4th Thurs- 
day in May. As the Senate is strongly Adm. and the House 
Whig, both parties must have virtually concurred in this 
change. The avowed reason for it is a desire for further can- 
vassing by and before the People of the great questions now 
demanding their decision. 

We have some further advices from the Congressional Dis- 
tricts, which we shall here submit to our readers: 

The following Members of the last Congress are in the 
field for re-clection, with no serious opposition as yet. 

Members. Politics, District. 
Henry A. Wise..., Whig..++++Accomac, Northampton, &e. 
Charles F. Mercer. do. .....- Loudon, Fauquier, &c. 
R. M. T. Hunter .. do. but Sub-T.. Essex, Caroline, &c. 
John W. Jones ....Adm....... Amelia, Chesterfield, &c. 
I. S. Pennybacker.. do. ......Rockingham, Hardy, &c. 


Geo. C. Dromgoole. do. ...... Brunswick, Lunenburg, &c. 
George W, Hopkins. Conserv.... Wythe, Grayson, &ce. 


In the Frederick District, Richard W. Barton, now Whig 
Delegate from Frederick, has been nominated by the Whigs 
for Congress, and William Lucas by their opponents. Hon. 
James M. Mason, the late Conservative Member, having de- 
clared himself immovably Anti-Sub-Treasury, yet still staunch 
for the Administration on all other questions, has been es- 
chewed on both sides. We do not learn that he intends to 

from this decision. 

John E. Shell, who was nominated to oppose Gen. Drom- 
goole, appears to have backed out. The Richmond Whig 
calls for the nomination of another Whig. 








{n the Kenawha and Monroe District, Pierre B. Wethered, 
of. Greenbrier, is the Whig candidate in opposition to Col. 
Andrew Bierne, the incumbent. Result doubtful. 

In the Harrison and Wood District, Mr. Shinn of Harrison 
offers as an Adm. candidate, ostensibly on the ground that 
Col. Joseph Johnson, the incumbent, is too moderate in his 
support of the Administration. There are two candidates on 
the Whig side also—Col. G. D. Camden and Lewis Max- 
well. The latter has once before defeated the election of a 
Whig from this District by running. 

In the Bedford District, Hon. Archibald Stuart, Conserva- 
tive, is again in the field. William L. Goggin is the Whig 
candidate. 

There is an attempt aiting to crowd off Hon. James Gar- 
land, the present able Conservative Member from the Albe- 
marle District, and bring out a Whig in his stead. We hope 
it will not succeed. Either Mr. Garland or his opponent and 
predecessor, Mr. Gordon, will make e better Member than 
any new man will be likely to do. 

The triangular contest in the Richmond City and Wheeling 
Districts still continues. If persisted in, it will send an Ad- 
ministration Member from Richmond and a Whig from the 
Ohio District, contrary to the public sentiment in either case. 





Micuican.—The Legislature of Michigan has abolished 
Imprisonment for Debt. 

The Legislature has also chartered a mammoth State Bank, 
with nine branches, to take the place of the late State Bank 
as the financial agent of the Government. We fear the “State 
Bank of Michigafi”’—that is, the one which lately suspended 
—is not destined to a speedy resurrection. ‘The vote in the 
House was 42 to 2. 

The Bank of Macomb, Michigan, has resumed payment. 


The Great Presbyterian Lawsuit—New School vs. Old 
School—has been brought to issue in Philadelphia, and the 
result is a verdict for the plaintiffs, or New School party, 
The Judge charged decidedly in their favor, and the Jury, 
after an absence of three hours, rendered a verdict accord- 
ingly. The ground taken by the Judge imported that the 
Act of 1837, by which certain Synods were cut off by the 
General Assembly from the fellowship of the Presbyterian 
Church, was unconstitutional and arbitrary, and that the New 
School party were justifiable in the measures they have taken 
to reverse or nullify that decision. 

The Commercial Advertiser of Wednesday stated that this 
case would be carried up to the Supreme Court. The Jour- 
nal of Commerce observes that this is impossible, as the par- 
ties are citizens of the same State, and that the Old School 
men can do nothing more except to move a new trial. 


Opening of Navigation.—The ice which came down the 
Mohawk and a small portion of the Hudson at the time of 
the great flood last January, completely blocked up the chan- 
nel of the Hudson for some distance above and below the 
Overslaugh. There it remained impassable for several days 
after the River was open above and below it, being piled up 
in layers twenty feet deep and resting on the bottom of the 
River. The Steamboats Utica and Robert L. Stevens had 
been several times to Coeymans, anly 11 miles from Albany, 
where a formidable barrier of icc arrested their further pro- 
gress. At length, the little steamboat Wadsworth brought 
down the People’s Line passengers from Albany to the 
steamboat Rochester in waiting for them—not by way of the 
regular channel, but by a new channel which the stream has 
formed for itself over the intervale around the masses of ice 
which obstruct it. We understand that the Swallow came 
down direct (by the same way) on Monday, being the first 
boat that has made the entire passage this season. This ex- 
traordinary change of the channel threatened to work serious 
and permanent mischief, but the danger is happily passed. 
The Rochester went through on Tuesday, since which time 
the River has been entirely open and the navigation perfe . 





i> A corrected edition of the “ Politician’s Register for 
1839” has just been issued, containing returns by Counties 
of the Elections in the several States for President in 1836, 
and for Governors, Members of Congress, &c. at subsequent 
Elections, down to 1839. For sale, at 124 cents single, or 
$1 per dozen, at this office. They will be sent by mail to 


orders enclosing cash. 











Lake Navigation.—The Cleveland Herald of the 14th — 
mentions that the first steamboat for the season had just hove 
in sight, standing up the Lake. We believe Lake Erie had 
been open at Detroit some days earlier. 

On Lake Ontario, the steam packet Transit had commenced 
her trips between Toronte and Niagara. 





Chicago, Iil., the Far City of the Lakes, elected « Char- 
ter Officers on the 5th instant, and the Whigs were generally 
triumphant. The be for chief officers were as follows: 

Offices. Administration. 
For Mayor......B.W. ) 353 James Curtiss ..213 | 
High Constable..Nath. H. Bolles.231 Saml.J. Lowe..330 
Chief Engineer. Alvin Calhoun..279 William Jones..278 - 
Ass’ t Engineers..G. Chocksfield .315 S.G.Trowbridge 269 
eeChs. F. Stanton.313 Isaac Cook eee 2255 

Five Whig two Adm. Assessors were chosen; six Whig 
six Adm. Aldermen returned; two of the latter contested.— 
There was some feud in the Administration ranks. 





“The Western State Journal,’ Whig, has just been es- ' 


tablished at Syracuse by V. W. Smith, the able Conservative 
Editor in former times of the Onondaga Standard. The © 
Journal evinces ability and spirit. 

Tennessee has gone thoroughly to work in the business of 
reform. She has totally prohibited the sale of liquor in shops, 
suppressed dueling, carrying Bowie knives, gambling, &c. 

Mississippi now tolerates no selling of ardent spirits in 
quantities less than one gallon. 

Maj. Gen. Macomb, Senior Officer of the U. S. Army, has 
left Washington to take the chief direction of the military 
operations in Florida. We wish him better success than 
his predecessors. Brig. Gen. Taylor continues in Florida. 

The Small Pox prevails at Wilmington, N. C , but not 
virulently, Five cases have been reported. 

The New-York State Loan of $1,000,000 five per cents. 
for the continuation of Public Improvements, was taken on 
Tuesday at par. 

The Canadians are easily excited. The Toronto Herald 
gives weight to a ridiculous rumor that Dr. Ralph, the insur- 
gent, has gone to the Far West to hire the aid of 20,000 In- 
dians, with which he will attack Canada when the summer 
sets in. 

Mr. David Hume, of Blount Co. Tenn. was shot through 
the head while playing checkers by his own fireside on the 
23d ult. and died in two hours. 

The British Ship England, Capt. Ackley, cleared from 
Mobile for Liverpool on the 16th, carrying 3,000 bales of 
Cotton under her decks, or a total weight of 1,353, nds. 
Her cargo cost $195,863, and her freight amounted to about 
$20,000. 

The Trials of Bennett and Fluett, charged with being 
accessory before the fact to the murder of William Lyman at 
Rochester, closed last week at Batavia. Each was acquitted. 
Bennett was immediately apprehended again, on acharge of 
being accessory after the fact. Fluctt was discharged, and 
returned to his relatives in Rochester. 





0 The Commercial Advertiser states, as if by authority, 
that France will offer to mediate between the United States 
and Great Britain, if there should be any danger of a rupture 
on the Boundary Question. 

(> Our State Legislature are not bringing matters to bear 
as yet. The Internal Improvement bills are still under dis- 
cussion in the two Houses. Our last news looks as though 
the bill authorizing the construction of the New-York and 
Erie Railroad by the State would speedily pass the Senate.— 
The Judiciary bills are all afloat. Abolishing the Imprison- 
ment of Foreign Debtors ditto. 

(> The Madisonian intimates that Hon. John P. King, of 
Georgia, will soon be called to the head of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

(> Gen. Scott has been nominated for next President by 
a “ Democratic” meeting at Rochester. 

1 Portsmouth, N. H., elected Whig town officers on 
Monday by about 90 majority; two weeks before Adm. by 
55. The vote is much lighter now. 

0 Election for M. C. in Middlesex (Mass.) District on 
Monday. We think Mr. Parmenter will now be chosen. 
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Commerce of Texas.—The arrival of an English vessel || 
(the barque Ambassador) in the harbor of Houston, direct 
from Liverpool, marks an era in the history of Texas. 

Celeste, the dancer, received nearly $2,000 at her late 
Benefit in New-Orleans. 


&F Connecticut Election on Monday next, April 1. 


(> The New-York State Loan of $1,000,000 was taken as 
follows: 
Bank of Commerce, N. Y. fF eeerseeeee oeeees $500,000 
Prime, Ward & King, N. Y..ceeeeceeceeees 310,000 
Commercial Bank, Albany .....++seeeeee0++ 100,000 
Bank of Vernon ....cecccccescesccccsesees 50,000 
Ballston Spa Bank...sescseecesseceseccees 40,000 
Nearly all the stock will be deposited with the Comptroller 
under our General Bank Law. 








National Expenditures.—According to the Official Report 
made by the Clerk of the House of Representatives, appro- 
priations were made during the late Session of Congress to 
the amount of $36,862,242.73, for the following objects, viz: 

Civil and Diplomatic. ee eee sereereeeees $9,010,081.57 

Army, Fortifications, and Military Acad. 16,556,253.65 

Navy.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 5,190,781.64 

Revolutionary and other Pensioners ..... 2,499,020.15 

Current expenses of the Indian Depart... 1,755,007.28 

Preventing and suppressing Ind. hostilities 1,856,774.00 


To promote the progress ef the Useful Arts 9,259.22 
Private Claims. cccccscccccecccccesece 45,065.27 
$36 ,862,242.78 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 

Rockland County—Thomas E. Blanch, Master and Ex- 
aminer in Chancery. 

Orange—William Scott, Inspector of Lumber; William 
C. Hasbrook, Supreme Court Commissioner; William Ful- 
lerton, Notary Public. 

Duchess—Roderick C. Andrews, Inspector of Flour and 
Meal; Samuel J. Swalrus, Measurer of Grain. 

Herkimer—William Chase, Inspector of Lumber; Lauren 
Lord, Examiner and Master in Chancery. 





APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Charles Walker, to be Attorney of the United States for 
the Southern District of Florida, in the place of William Mar- 
vin, appointed Judge for said District. 





Maine Legislature Adjourned.—The Boston Atlas of 
Wednesday furnishes the subjoined correspondence : 
Avcusta, Monday, March 25, 1829. 
Our Legislature adjourned this morning at 7 o'clock, sine 
die. A few bills that had: been previously acted on were 
finally passed. The vote of thanks to the President of the 
Senate was offered by Mr. Belcher. Inthe House, Mr. Allen 
of Bangor offered the vote of thanks to the Speaker. 
he Cumberland and Oxford troops that have been here 
the last few weeks, I learn are to be sent home to-morrow 
to be dismissed. I also understand that a part of the troops 
that are now stationed on the Aroostook, will be discharged 
in a few days. A sufficient numter, only, to be retained to 
rotect the timber that has been seized on that river. Our 
re sealer t war may therefore be considered as ended. 





Important FRoM Mexico.—By the brig Dromo, Captain 
Howe, we have received a file of the Diaro de la Habana to 
the 18th inst. From the paper of the 18th we translate the 
following important intelligence relating to Mexico: 

“ By letters from Vera Cruz of the 10th March, we learn 
that a treaty has been concluded between Don Edward de 
Gorosteza and General Victoria on the part of Mexico, and 
Admiral Baudin on the part of France, the British Minister, 
Mr. Packenham, acting as mediator, of the following tenor: 

Ist. There shall be an armistice of 15 days. 

2d. The Mexicans shall pay $600,000 in periods of 2, 4 
and 6 months. 

3d. Indemnification for the expenses of the war and to 
the expelled Frenchmen, shall be finally settled by a nation 
in friendship with the two contracting parties. 

4th. The Castle of St. Juan de Uuloa shall be delivered 
up to the Mexicans as soon as it shall be known that the 
treaty has been ratified by Congress. 

The same letters say, that there was no doubt the treaty 
would be immediately ratified. M. Gorosteza had set off for 
the city of Mexico to remove any difficulties that might pre- 
sent themselves. In the meantime the discharge of all ves- 
sels cf all classes and nations was allowed. 

Vera Cruz will again receive within her walls the persons 
who have emigrated, and the 11th will open to the merchants 
their former places of business.” 

The above intelligence is confirmed by Captain Howe, who 
states that the British frigate Medea, Commodore Douglass, 
aud British sloop of war Race Horse had arrived at Havana 
frem Vera Cruz with letters to the above effect, and would 
proceed directly to England. 





length arrived from Vera Cruz. His march was slow in or- 
der to gain time. A Commission of Ministers is appointed, 
which, in conjunction with Mr. Packenham, will go down 
next week to treat with Admiral Baudin. I apprehend this 
is a mere ruse of Santa Ana to gain time, until he can find 
out whether Centralism or Federalism is most likely to pre- 
vail, in order that he may be better able to shape his future 
conduct to the times. Stupid as the Mexicans are, they have 
succeeded in humbugging all the governments they have ever 
had any thing to do with. If the French ever get the better 
of them, they will be the first that ever did.” 

[New-Orleans Bulletin. 


From New Brunswick.—In the St. John Weekly Chroni- 
cle of the 15th inst. there is published the correspondence 
between Sir John Harvey and Mr. Fox, the British Minis- 
ter at Washington, on the subject of the ‘“‘ Memorandum.” 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Fox to Sir John Harvey, 
dated Washington, Feb. 27: 

“You will perceive from this correspondence that the 
American government is now prepared categorically to 
deny the existence of an agreement as understood by us, 
respecting the exclusive exercise by Great Britain of juris- 
diction over the Disputed Territory, pending the negocia- 
tion for the settlement of the Boundary. 

“The twe Governments are thus placed pointedly at 
issue upon the subordinate branch of the Boundary ques- 
tion. It is only by direct negociation and free discussion 
between them, that a definite understanding upon the point 
at issue can be arrived at. 

«In this state of affairs I think it best becomes us, as the 
servants of a Sovereign whose generous forbearance is un- 
equalled in the history of Nations, to refrain from further 
action until time shall have been afforded to her Majesty’s 
Government to attempt the adjustment of the difference by 
friendly means. 

“Governed by these feelings, I have this day signed, 
with the Secretary of State of the United States, the in- 
closed memorandum, containing terms of accommodation, 
which we have agreed to recommend to the adoption re- 
spectively of your Excellency and the Governor of Maine. 
“The duplicate of the inclosed memorandum is for- 
warded to the Governor of Maine, who, I have no doubt, 
under the recommendation of the President, will comply 
with the terms proposed, if your Excellency shall be willing 
equally to accede to them.’ 

Extract from a letter from Sir John Harvey to Mr. Fox, 
dated Frederickton, March 6. 


“Yielding to circumstances, which I admit with your 
Excellency to constitute a sufficient justification for a de- 
—_ from the strict letter of the instructions from Her 

fajesty’s Government, under which it is made my duty to 
act in reference to the Territory in dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States, on the south-west frontier 
of this province, and I will add, to the anxious desire which 
I have always felt, that matters of obviously secondary and 
minor import connected with that great question, should 
| not be allowed to involve this Province in border collision 
with the State of Maine, which might lead to a national 
war, Ido notshrink from the responsibility imposed upon 
me by those instructions of deferring all offensive measures, 
as relates to the occupation by the militia of the State of 
Maine of a certain portion of the Disputed Territory, fora 
period which may be sufficient to enable me or your Ex- 
cellency to receive the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon the subject. My measures shall be accord- 
ingly confined to the protection of the communication he- 
tween this Province and Lower Canada, through the valley 
of the St. John, and of her Majesty’s subjects of the Mada- 
waska settlement.” 


These documents, with the resolutions of the Maine Le- 
gislature, says the Boston Advertiser, show what is the pos 
ture in which the several parties are placed. The Ameri- 
can Government and the British Minister have entered into 
an agreement as to the course which Maine and New- 
| Brunswick shall pursue. Maine refuses to comply. The 
Governor of New-Brunswick agrees to comply, until he 
shall receive the orders of his Government; but in the 
mean time takes strong possession of Madawaska and all 
the disputed territory north of St. John. Maine, not con- 
tent with opening this new ground of controversy, (which 
is precisely what the British Government must wish, if 
they felt that their former ground on the point which was 
in negociation was weak) takes this opportunity to declare 
the right of that State to exclusive jurisdiction over all 
the disputed territory, and that “‘ No Acrexment, which 
| has or may be entered into by the Government of the 





the time when, and the manner in which that right shall be 
enforced!” 
In the House of Assembly of the Province of New- 
Brunswick, a resolution has been unanimously passed, 
lacing the whole available means of the Province at the 
isposal of the Executive Government. 


Emigration.—Gov. Hamilton, Gov, Butler, Hon. Joseph 
M. White, of Florida, and J. R. Scott the actor, left New- 





Santa Ana.—A letter received in this city from Mexico, 
under date of the 22d February, says: ‘Santa Ana has at 


Et 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival on Tuesday of the packet ship Siddons from 
Liverpool, and of the packet ship Ville de Lyons from Havre, 
we have advices from each port to the 18th, and from the 
British and French capitals to the 17th inclusive. 
EnGLaxp.—The political news from England is of strong 
interest. We have nothing further with regard to the rela- 
tions between this country and Great Britain—the news of our 
North-Eastern disturbances not having reached Europe—nor 
does the Corn Law controversy appear so prominent as at 
the date of our last advices. Petitions are received and mo- 
tions made in regard to it, but the Ministry are not yet pre- 
pared to bring in their measure, and the impression gains 
ground that no radical change will be made at this session. 
On all the subjects which usually engross the attention of 
Parliament and the nation, a remarkable quiet prevails. 

The ruling topic for the last few days in London had been 
the affairs of Canada and the mission of Lord Durham. That 
nobleman expressed, on the first day of the session, his anxiety 
to proceed at the earliest moment to the scrutiny of his Can- 
adian Administration, and his impatience of every hour's in- 
tervention. Still, the Ministry seemed in no hurry to take up 
the subject. Accident, hewever, at length effected his pur- 
pose. He had submitted his Report, as Lord High Com- 
missioner, on the condition, character and wants of British 
North America, of which an edition had been privately print- 
ed. Half a dozen copies had been distributed among his 
personal friends. Somehow or other, the ‘ Times’ newspaper 
came in possession of one of these, which was immediately 
given to the world in the broad columns of that mammoth 
sheet. The sensation created was signal, and the investiga- 
tion could be no longer delayed. It was accordingly an- 
nounced that the documents would be laid before both Houses 
on the 11th, which was accordingly done. 

A few incidental points only have yet been touched in either 
House. Lord Durham himself leads the debate, challenging 
and courting investigation. The subject of expense having 
been alluded to, he remarked that his personal charges had 
been about £10,000, and he should not ask the Government 
to pay a farthing. He receives no salary. He protested, 
however, against mixing up personalities with the great ques- 
tions of principle and fact involved in his investigation. The 
Ministers seem afraid to assail yet unwilling to approve his 
course, and even the Tories are rather wary of offending him. 
The Ministers give notice of a measure based on his Report, 
to be submitted soon, 

Lord Glenelg has resigned the office of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, ostensibly on the ground that changes in the 
incumbency of certain important offices had been resolved on 
to which he could never consent. This looks to us like hum- 
bug. The fact probably is, that he is an inefficient, useless 
functionary, and his colleagues trumped up some pretext for 
throwing him overboard. His refuted somnolent propensities 








| Union, can impair her prerogative to be the sole judge of 


have long rendered him the standing jest of the Tory press. 
Lord Normanby succeds him as Colonial Secretary, and Sir 
George Grey, (son of the veteran Earl Grey) late Under Sec- 
retary, has been appointed Judge Advocate. 

The Money Market is rather dull. No material change in 
Grain or other bread stuffs. We regret to remark a slight 
depression—a heaviness rather than an actual reduction—in 
the price of Cotton. There was a hard run on the National 
Bank of Cork, Ireland, in the second week of February; but 
the Bank stood it nobly and completely weathered the storn). 

LORD DURHAM. 

The report of Lord Durham, says the Commercial, woud 
occupy some 40 or 50 columns of our paper. We have not 
yet had time even to look at it, for the purpose of making ex- 
tracts. All we could do was to give the following very inter- 
esting remarks upon it, from the London Spectator. If they 
are just, the report must be an extraordinary document, and 
one of the highest interest and importance : 


LORD DURHAM’S REPORT ON THE AFFAIRS OF BRIT- 
ISH NORTH AMERICA. 

This document is, without any exception, the most inter- 
esting state paper we ever saw; and will prove, we ven- 
ture to ow scarcely less important in its consequences. 

cont 


The High Commissioner sets out b: —— est 
between the French and English races in Lower Canada, their 








Orleans for Texas, on the 15th inst., each bent on looking out 
a location where to end their days. 





utter incompatibility of character, and their implacable hatred 
of each other. All this is told so simply, #° forcibly, and 
with such a perfect air of truth, as to leave hardly a doubt of 
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the ’s accuracy. He then gives an account of the long 
struggle between the House of Assembly and the Executive 


Government. This of the report, inasmuch as it passes 

over with slight notiee th the stale points which may be termed 

the symptoms of a deep-seated disease, and probes the rotten 

system to the marrow, is as interesting as if the subject were 

wholly new. The complicated distractions of Upper Canada 

are there fully examined, and their causes for the first time 

made intelligible. The state of the Eastern provinces is 

slightly, but sufficiently noticed. Then comes a relation of 
‘evils still unremedied, grievances unredressed, and abuses 
unreformed at this hour,’ in all the Colonies, which excite at 
once indignation and shame. The concluding portion of the 
report is occupied with the consideration and suggestion of 
ial measures. 

It would be a vain attempt, in such space as we can com- 
mand, to convey to our readers any just impression of the state 
of affairs which is revealed by this report. Lord Durham 
was perfectly warranted in saying at Exeter, that he should 
make ‘disclosures of which the Parliament and people of 
England had no conception.’ Such excessive, such constant, 
persevering, obstinate misrule, was never yet brought home 
to the government of a free people.—The report is one con- 
tinued censure of the system and practice of our Colonial Gov- 
ernment; and this occurs without any apparent design; grow- 
ing, as it were, naturally out of the circumstances described, 
and depending far less on argument than on the force of an 
accumulation of naked facts. < 

The inherent vice of the system, and the shameful practices 
to which it has given occasion in all the North American col- 
onies, are equally placed before us, and in a light so clear 
that it may be termed glaring. The English reader will, for 
the first time, comprehend the question of ‘hostile races’ in 
Lower Canada. He will learn also, more thoroughly than it 
has ever been taught by any advocate of the Canadian major- 
ity here, what share the irresponsibility of Government has 
had in the calamities of that province and in the miseries of 
Upper Canada. It is not too much to say that this report 
will teach the best informed, and stimulate the most indiffer- 
ent, and convince all those who are open to conviction. 

Lord Durham appears to have placed himself from the out 
set above all parties, factions, and cabals—to have inquired of 
every body, and been under the influence of none. His re- 
port is eminently distinguished by the absence of all petty 
provincial partialities, and by evidence of a desire and a ca- 

acity to learn and tell the whole truth without a fear or favor. 
He flatters nobody—neither the French Canadians nor their 
English antagonists, neither the tories nor the reformers in 
Upper Canada, nor the officials, nor the populace—nor even 
the Americans, of whom, nevertheless, and of their national 
characteristics and vatious institutions, he frequently speaks 
in terms of high admiration, when contrasting their condition 
with that of the disorganzied and beggarly British Colonies. 

His frank avowal of having arrived in these Colonies not 
merely ignorant, but with very erroneous notions of their real 
condition, is of a piece with the manly candor which pervades 
the report, and leaves a strong impression in his favor. One 
feels that he must have been sustained by a consciousness of 
integrity, and that opinions so expressed must be at least en- 
tirely sincere. 

There is one feature in this report which will give great 
offence in some quarters. People in the Colonial effice, and 
in all the offices, will complain that it is totally deficient in 
the proper official tone—cf unmeaning vagueness and disguised 
lying. And that is very true. Lord Durham seems to know 
nothing of the red-tape style: he actually calls all things of 
which he speaks by their right names; and he must pay the 
penalty of being considered no statesman by such mere form- 
alists of the stool and desk as the Stephenses, Taylors, and 
Freelings, whom the Times used to call the ‘ Bumbureau- 
cracy’ of England. Just in preportion, however, as the re- 
port is wanting in the heavy humbug which delights those 
whose world is ‘ this office,’ it will be read, understood, and 
prized by the public. It is impussible to please every body ; 
and Lord Durham must try to console himself with the ap- 
probation of millions, for having incurred the pity of the under- 
lings in Whitehall and Downing '‘strect. 

Speaking of millions, the report should be as gratifying to 
the American people, as to the Colonists whom it most con- 
cerns. For the first time an eminent English statesman treats 
Colonists with the respect which is due to a free people; 

ing nothing from them, nor attempting to delude them 
with vague generalities, but admitting and enforcing their 
just causes of complaint, proving their grievances, and insist- 
ing that their interests should be consulted by allowing them 
to manage their own local affairs in their own way. For the 
first time an eminent English statesman officially avows his 
respect for the Anglo-Saxon y-eople of the United States, and 
honestly attributes their opehe ul career of prosperity to the 
English principle of local self-government, which they inher- 
ited from their ancestors and ours. Wellington and Peel seem 
to long for a war with America, or to imagine that they can 
avert it by denunciation and threats. Lord Durham shows in 
wuat utter ignoance they have charged the American Gov- 
ernment with bad faith; proves that whatever risk there may 
be of foreign war on the Canadian frontier, is owing to the 
lawless and disorganized state of the British dcminions; and 


people, who have had none, that we can hope to avert col- 
lision which may end in war. Whichis the better statesman- 
ship—which the better diplomacy—Peel’s or Durham’s? We 
need not stop to ask a question about the policy of such a 
nullity as the Melbourne Cabinet. 
The remedial suggestions appear to us, so far as we can 
judge of them on a hasty examination, to be at once bold and 
moderate—sufficient for the purpose, but not involving more 
change than is required by the exigencies of the case. It is 
proposed to unite the two Canadas immediately, and all the 
other Colonies as soon as they may choose to form a part of 
a general union. The French Canadians will thus, sure 
enough, be ‘ swamped,’ but not by a minority, as others have 
proposed: they will be outnumbered by a great English ma- 
jority. The cause for a general union, and the necessity of 
placing the French Canadians in a minority, are treated with 
a masterly grasp of both subjects. But a perfect equality of 
rights for this unhappy people is strongly insisted on. All 
the schemes for cheating them of representative government 
are disposed of in the following sentence—“‘ With respect to 
every one of those plans which propose to make the English 
minority an electoral majority, by means of new and strange 
modes of voting or unfair divisions of the country, I shall only 
say, that if the Canadians are to be deprived of representative 
government it would be better to do it in a straightforward 
way, than to attempt to establish a permanent system of gov- 
ernment on the basis of what all mankind would regard as 
mere electoral frauds.—It is not in North America that men 
can be cheated by an unreal semblance of representative gov- 
ernment, or persuaded that they are outvoted, when, in fact, 
they are disfranchised.” 
We have no room for details. Passing by also the sugges- 
tien of great and comprehensive plans of colonization, it may 
be said that the whole of Lord Darham’s suggestions are 
founded on one principle, which has hitherto been utterly 
violated in these Colonies—that of government responsible 
to the governed. Almost from the beginning to the end of 
the Report, the principle of responsible government is con- 
stantly, earnestly, and often most eloquently asserted. And 
yet in the proposal of means for attaining this end, it is obvi- 
ous that Lord Durham has carefully observed the greatest 
moderation—as if he knew how distasteful it would be to 
many here to bestow good government on any colony. His 
plans would be adopted by ucclamation, if all parties here 
really desired the well-being of the colonies. We have but 
little hope of seeing them carried into effect. Not to men- 
tion the utter incapacity of Lord Glenelg for giving effect to 
such wise and vigorous conceptions—not to dwell on the 
crotchetiness and obstinacy of Lord Howick, who has ‘ong 
been Colonial Minister in the Cabinet—not to forbode ill 
from the Premier’s swaggering indifference to every subject 
that does not involve the loss of his place at the Queen’s side 
—we are of opinion that the aristocracy of this country, now 
all-powerful in both Houses of Parliament, will never give 
theirconsent to a measure which, immediately as respects Brit- 
ish North America, and before long by the influence of good 
example in other colonies, would deprive that class of an im- 
mense amount of patronage which they ought never to have 
enjoyed. They will as soon agree to the abolition of their 
corn-monopoly. 
It is an ill wind, however, that blows no good. Lord Dur- 
ham’s Report will be a valuable text-book for coloonial reform- 
ers in time to come and in various parts of the world. It has 
laid down in the clearest and most convincing manner the 
principles of good government for colonies, and has sapped the 
very foundation of our wretched colonial system. It has made 
the misgovernment of our colonies in North America impos- 
sible for any length of time. They cannotlong endure abuses 
and grievances, of which the origin and permanent causes 
have been so unmercifully laid bare. If we will not govern 
them well, they will surely govern themselves without our as- 
sistance. Meanwhile it is time that we should begin to reckon 
the cost of the present system. On this point Lord Durham 
says—‘ TI du not doubt that the British Government can, if it 
chose to retain those dependencies at any cost, accomplish its 
purpose. I believe that it has the means of enlisting one 
part of the population against the other, and of garrisoning 
the Canadas with regular troops sufficient to overawe all in- 
ternal enemies. But even this will not be done without great 
expense and hazard. The experience of the last few years 
furnishes only a foretaste of the cost to which such a system 
of government will subject us: on the lowest calculation, the 
addition of a million a year to our annual colonial expenditure 
will barely enable us to attain this end. As ihe cost of re- 
taining these colonies increases, their value will rapidly di- 
minish. And if, by such means, the British nation shall be 
content to retain a barren and injurious sovereignty, it will but 
tempt the chances of foreign aggression, by keeping constantly 
exposed to a powerful and ambitious neighbor, a distant de- 
pendency in which an invader would find no resistance, but 
might rather reckon on active co-operation from a portion of 
the resident population.” 
We have been led into a panegyric without intending it. 
We will now, however, say deliberately, that the subject mat- 
ter of this Report is so transcendently important. and such 
statesmanship is evinced in the comprehension and treatment 
of the questions which it embraces, that the points mooted in 





dgclares that it is only by giving a government to our own 


relative insignificance. He, very properly, avoids all those 
pointsin his Report. But, whatever may be the ultimate ver- 
dict on his administration as Governor, the extraordinary pub- 
lic service which he has rendered as Commissioner, and the 
rare energy and industry by which, under very adverse cir- 
cumstances, he was enabled to accumulate the means of per- 
forming this great work, are of a nature to outweigh all sup- 
posed or supposable mistakes of mere form in the executive 
part of his mission. 

The Continental news is very meagre, and we must hurry 
over it with all possible brevity. France is occupied with 
the preparations for her approaching Election of Deputies, 
It is said that Marshal Vallee has just arrived from Africa to 
take the post of Minister of the Marine. Spain is as wretch- 
ed asever. Preparations were making on both sides fora 
decisive campaign this season. Brtaium, after making a 
great show of resistance, has finally acceded to the terms of 
separation from Holland which were dictated by the Great 
Powers. But while she hesitated a Commercial panic and 
pressure arose, which overwhelmed several of the great busi- 
ness houses—among others the distinguished one of M. Cock- 
erill & Co., Brussels—which would, however, ultimately pay 
all and have a surplus. There is nothing from either frontier 
of Russia. The reported death of the Pacha of Egypt is not 
credited in Paris. 


Tue East InpiEs.—The Bombay Gazette of December21, 
contains a long and glowing account of an interview between 
Lord Auckland, the Governor-general, and Runjeet Singh, 
the Rajah of Punjaub, on the 27th of November, at Feroze- 
pore, on the banks ef the Sutledge. The purpose of this in- 
terview is said to have beer to persuade the Rajah to allow 
the passage of the British forces through his dominions on 
their way to Cabul. 

The grand army was assembled at the place of meeting, 
having marched from Kernaul on the 20th of November. It 
consisted of 15,000 men. 

After the conference with Runjeet Singh, Lord Auckland 
was to proceed to Lahore, the capital of Punjaub. 

The retirement of Sir H. Fane from the chief command of 
the army in India, is announced in the Bombay papers. Sir 
John Keane was in command of the army marching against 
Cabul, and 4,000 more troops were ordered to join him from 
Bombay. 

It was reported that orders had been received at Madras 
to embark a large force for operations against Burmah. 

The Bombay Courier of December 29, says that the Be- 

looches and Scindians were collecting in large bodies to op- 
pose the march of the British, and that the Ameers (rulers) 
of Scinde were fortifying their capital, Hyderabad. 
A letter from a British officer in the Bengal establishment 
states that all the independent native powers were colleeting 
their forces and strengthening their positions, and that the 
first reverse sustained by the British would be the signal for 
a general rising against them. [ Commercial. 


TEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
By the arrival of the Roscoe, we have our full files of Eng- 
lish papers to February 28th, inclusive. She sailed in com- 
pany with the Eutaw. The Sheffield was to sail March 2d. 
The Columbus arrived out in 19 days. 
There was an upward movement in the money market on 
the 27th of February, and stocks were confidently expected 
to rise gradually; Consols closed at 93 for the account. This 
was caused by the peaceable news from Belgium. 
In Cotton, prices remain perfectly steady. The demand 
was small for eight days before the Roscoe left—where sales 
were forced, a decline of an eighth took place. 
The English wool and flannel markets are getting worse 
every week. 
The Manchester business is slightly improving, but prices 
do not rise. 
No improvement in wheat; 450 quarters had arrived at 
Liverpool from New York. 
The House of Commons decided, by 351 to 172, not to 
hear evidence at the bar of the House against the Corn Laws, 
Lord Brougham’s motion in the House of Lords, to refer 
the Corn Law petitions to a committee of the whole House, 
was negatived without a division. 
The subject of the Corn Laws is to be brought before Par- 
liament in a definite shape on the 22d of March. 

The case of Mr. Turton came before Parliament, Februa: 
25th, and Lord Durham attacked Lord Melbourne with 
severity. 

The subject of an outrage on the British flag by the French, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, was brought before Parliament, Feb- 
ruary 22d. 

The Duke of Wellington lay dangerously ill of palsy on the 
26th of February. 

Mr. Wakley is officially declared Coroner for Middlesex. 
The Earl of Stirling has been arrested for forgery. 

The King and Count Mole seem to be gaining ground in 
France. French funds are firm. 

One of the first houses in France has had to borrow two 








Parliament on what is called ‘ Lord Durham’s case.’ sink into 


millions of francs from the Bank of France. 
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ate ver- a Se 
ry pub- NEW-YORK. smacks of the true old English spirit—of the days of Addison {| a book, in which the names of those ‘ who loved their fellow- 
=o caer aes and Steele. Its style may be pronouneed faultless, and it || men’ were written foremost among those ‘ whom love of God 
of per. The or pha — eae eater an de might, without the imputation of being thought a copy, be || had blessed.’ The contemplation of a character like his re- 
ill sup- _ $<Ann-street, poo: nats 2 placed, side by side, with the best essays of the Spectator or || fines and ennobles the mind. It is convincing of the truth 
ecutive Caution.—All persons are hereby se — paying ad the Guardian. To those persons who put on their opinions || that life is not all made up of selfish ends; that there is such 
— —— eit ~ Seonaiilibeanaee > athe set ye || 28 Servants do their livery, it may sound extravagantly to say || a virtue as disinterestedness blossoming into perfection, al- 
a wi tg been severely swindled. If he is yet in the land of the living, and not that any Magazine production of this day can equal those || though, like the aloe, it blossom but onee in a hundred years. 
with s devoid of conscience, we once more call on him for an account of his || which have taken rank among the classics of the language ; || In reflecting upon the beautiful influence of such an example, 
es doings. Any friend in the South or South-West, who may have seen | hut we will go further and mention that many of those most || it has appeared to us that sainted men, like Cheverus, were 
auen te ney Pc te ga year, will oblige us by giving information of ||). 404 essays would not attract notice, if published now in || stationed, like white-winged sentinels on the watch-towers of 
wend > Mr. Peter Sch horn will please call and settle. the pages of this very Messenger. They certainly would || time, keeping guard amid the darkness and confusion of the 
“i : deserve no higher encomiums than that to which we refer. world, and beckoning to the bright regions above, all who 
gh " p The Southern Literary Messenger, for March.—The || ‘Notes of a Tour from Virginia to Tennessee.’—This is a || dared to raise their eyes from the dust of Earth to the stars 
Great Present number is admirable. The opening paper, a part of |/continuation of President Ruffner’s notes—es valuable as || of Heaven. 
ape which we have conveyed to our columns, is—as we were they are interesting. Our tone of thought in writing thus will be harmonized 
: busi- grateful to learn from the marginal penciling of the Editor—|| «The Bridgewater Treatises.’'—The criticism on these is || with by those who have read this ‘ Life,’ either in Mr. Stew- 
Cock- from the - of the accomplished Mrs. Rives, the lady ofthe excellent, like one of the best in the London Quarterly. The || art’s or Mr. Walsh's translation. Both trans!ations are ex- 
y pay per sig any cee pir bed reader will mye ” writer thoroughly apprehends his subject, and displays witha || cellent, and both cannot fail to be received with the most am- 
sntior opinion, that it 1s full of wit, Drilllancy, grace and elegance |! hold hand the defects of the Rev. Mr. Kirby’s zodlogical trea- || ple and satisfactory encouragement. 
and that, in the romantic portion of it, there is abundant evi- Sten,’ Mb canes to hans eeenndet ee i neh on 
o ass dence of that creative talent, requisite for the production of a a / The Memoi —This i ‘ unhand- 
: to be entertaining even to those who have puffed the book ¢ Memoirs of Ann Carson.—This is the most ‘u 
or] — of the fest class. of such a lady not caly the South, without reading it. It is replete with point, argument and || 8°me, slovenly corse’ of a book that has come ‘ betwixt the wind 
ween ” the whale ge may justly be peoudl. After this, the power. We do not remember when we have read a more and our nobility,’ since the Magdalen Report and Maria 
ingh, article which next claims our attention and cliaine our warm || able paper in a British or American periodical. Monk. It is the abortion of a Mrs. M. Clarke—one of those 
roze- goes, SS tery coven chapters, entitled : The Poet ’— The Poetry of the present number (barring that small female, literary Cyprians, who prostitute their small abilities 
low. written, as ha thenns informed by the pe saya by gist quantity contributed by our humble self) is better than usual, for lucre—one of a class, which to the honor of the ox be it 
re | eee SS anes kes sme cn nh ey apy a aol in Th 
’ poh on neh iadinn ditt Gamat pee We have shown nearly all of that to be excellent— = appears, reached a second edition— aving been so 
ting, person eq' Persson indeed it is all of superior merit, by no means excepting ‘ Re- here undoubtedly in the fashionable purlieus of Chatham 
Of light ne’er seen before collections ofa Retired Lawyer ’—and ‘ Current Calamosities,’ || 518" 274 the elegant saloons of the Five Points. “ And 
- As Fancy never could have drawn.’ from the sparkling fountain that wells perpetually in the why, then,” drawls Mr. Exquisite Die-away, leveling his glass 
Her story is composed with a freedom and beauty of style, : : at us, ‘why do you notice it in the New-Yorker? ”—Because, 
: + strong, deep intellect of our admired friend and fellow-laborer, ||. " 
1 of which would do honor to the most practised pen; and there Senen Gite sir, we are custodians of literature and would ward off any 
= . aster age sett — peop “ ae “¥ Nya. Be The March ante came to hand rather later than usual encroachment es the purity and integrity of our charge, 
rom = Gh és omeaigge . See = cays are 4 ©F \lin the month. This was owing to the Editor’s casual but however insignificant - contemptible the quae trom which 
orth would have given to Blackwood, and about which he . neniee itcomes. “ But this is not literature—it 's trash!” So it 
| coca Rens cotta aiientitie to Ve Gob i aan hale unavoidable absence from home; for Mr. White will be found |} . Berna lik le’ 
nid . e y  epetiigs by all the friends of his magazine (and if merit gain friends i, most caplent—but & book, you know, (like come people's 
ject, that would or would not have borne the digression. We || heads) A book ’sa book, though there is nothing in "t.’ 
Be- A ;_ || they must be numerous) to be no less laudable for punctuality it : 

. BS hope to see the pages of the Messenger again and again hom Gor tad idui ar And this is a book—two dirty volumes marked and labeled 
p- eke tone atitncmiiaiinas. than for industry, assiduity, skill, judgement and all the lik ch : &—which, should it fall in th fth 
rs) ea bd qualities which should distinguish the conductor of a favorite || "“® *Po™ecary § ergieramanrd Pate me bate 

Our highly-esteemed friend, Fennimore Cooper, Esq., of lnerary journal. young or uninformed, might do as much harm as ‘ Falkland,’ 
ent Cooperstown, otherwise Mr. John Effingham, of Templeton, by the great Mr. Bulwer, or some of the rank garbage from 
ned ‘ is quietly but most effectually demolished in this number. It || Life of Cardinal Cheverus, translated from the French by || the French press. We do not remember that it is blotched 
for d is slightly marvelous that this deeply-injured individual (what || E. Stewart. (Boston: James Munroe and Company.)—The || with indecent language; but the most mealy-mouthed are 

a monument of the ingratitude of republics!) does not insti- | number of books which reach us from ‘ the literary emporium’ || generally the most impure, and the most sanctified sentimen- 

gateithe wise Grand Jury of Otsego county to find a bill of (as Boston was christened by no less an authority than Ed- || talist is usually the greatest scoundrel. There is nothing fas- 

. indictment for conspiracy against all the critics in the United || mund Kean, the tragedian,) is ‘precious few’—and they are || cinating in its style nor exciting in its details, and to one of 

me States—(unfortunately its jurisdiction does not comprise the || indeed precious, although but few. They are printed with || the best-educated taste it is so disgusting as to be thrown aside 

d. rest of the world)—for, if it be not conspiracy, how can Mr. || €xquisite neatness, correctness and elegance, on paper of the || like a poison; but the nerves of many are not so sensible and 

Monikins Cooper account for this almost simultaneous attack || most irreproachable texture and hue. Folsom, Wells and || these should be warned against allowing their curiosity to 

4 upon his reputation? Has not ‘ the mild and gentle Mr. Ef- || Thurston, printers to the University, have reached the sublime || carry them furthcr than the title-page. This tells of ‘ the 

rm fingham’ been abused eveey where? Have not the New-York |! of their art. They touch nothing which they do not adorn. || celebrated and beautiful Ann Carson, daughter of an officer 

Review and the North American and the American Monthly || We could read even our own productions with complacency, || in the United States Navy and wife of another, whose life 

d and the Knickerbocker and sundry other journals, hebdoma-||in such a dress and such an arrangement as they bestow. || terminated in the Philadelphia prison ’—and that it was writ- 

S dal and daily, opened their batteries upon him? Is he not || The eye lingers lovingly on the page, and the sense imbibes || ten by ‘ the authoress of the Fair American, Life of Thomas 

» the great ‘hooted at?’ Don’t they affectionately chide him || the thoughts of the author with a luxurious delight. Talk to|| Hamblin, Edwin Forrest, &c.’ Sucha description may breed 

in the United Kingdom of Great Britain, Scotland and Ire- || us of not minding the typography of a book, so it be finely || readers, and consequently imitators of the memoir; just as 

s =. land? Is not the Imaum of Muscat displeased with his late || written! Mr. Grumpy Sour-chops! Fudge! man—would you || the Newgate Calendar has made ten felons where it has re- 

' novels? Will not the Prince of Kamram be disgusted with || drink Marco brunner out of a pewter-mug or Brahmin Ma-|| formed one, and the drama of George Barnwell has sent 

. his forthcoming History of the American Navy? And how || dcira from a tin-dipper? Shall not the vintage of the Rhine || twenty young men to the gembling-table and bagnio where it 

> could all this be but for a world-wide conspiracy against a || glow on the ciarmed eye from a goblet as green as the waves || has kept two away. Nothing lessens the horror at crime so 

" eitizen of the world? Such a man as the renowned Fenni- || of its native river, and shall not the juices from ‘the South- || much as its familiar recountal. Tell a story of the effects of 

F more belongs to no country—his country is the earth; though, || Side,’ which have grown ripe on the seas and under the suns || vice to the young and it is more likely to operate as an in- 
’ if it be, he affords a melancholy example of the scriptura] || of the Indies, gleam goldenly from a thinly-transparent glass ? || centive than an admonition. 

truth of a prophet’s being without honor in his own country. || And would you quaff the wine of thought from a dirty recep-|| {ow these volumes crawled on to our table we do not 

Seven cities contended for Homer dead, but when the author || tacle? No! let us have bright thoughts in bright array. know— the purifying’ flame has encircled them: we were 

of ‘ Home as Found’ shall be gathered to his fathers, (honest || The holy and beautiful ‘ Life of the Cardinal Cheverus’ |} loth to impose the task of destruction on the faithful black, 

wheelwrights in New-Jersey,) seventy cities, at least, will || appears most fitly ina garb so fair. From it, one may learn || who transfuses the polish of his visage into our boots; for 

wrangle for the honors of his nativity—besides many small | the loveliness of simplicity and truth. Herein are displayed || such filthy fuel should be burned only by the common hang- 

borough-towns and villages. No less excitement will prevail || the ‘ exceeding great rewards’ of a life-time spent in acts of|| man. Thus thoroughly have we condemned this book by fire 

in Cooperstown than on the coast of Guinea; there will be a || disinterested piety. It may be said of this man, that, like || of anthracite and branding words, less for its own sake than 

sound heard in the Rocky Mountains and a terrible scrab-||his Master, he ‘went about, doing good.’ In whatever part || the genus of which it is but a meagre individual. These 

bling take place among the boats at Pekin. When, how- || of the world he tarried, there dwelt also Peace end Kindness, || ‘ Awful Disclosures’ should be abated, as soon as issued ; 

ever, the place of his birth shall be at last determined, Jati-}| like his attendant spirits. The poor saw him and blessed their ‘ offence is rank and smells to Heaven.’ Under the garb 

tude will be reckoned from thence instead of the Equator, for || him; the sick cried unto him and were comforted. His |j of a paltry insignificance they should not be suffered to enjoy 

he gave himself more of it in his life-time than Capt. Parry || charity was as open as the day; into the wounds of bleeding || immunity from punishment. They should be made to fool 

or the Exploring Expedition. But to wind up this screed of || hearts he poured the balm of religious censolation; his pre-|| the blow and the stamp of criticism, arresting their slow, in- 

a digression—and resume the golden thread of the Messenger. || sence among men was like that of the angel who appeared || sidious progress, and grinding them to powder. We have 

done our duty now and shall do it hereafter without fastidi- 





‘The Confessions of a Novel-Reader’ is a paper that 








unto Abou Ben Adhim, for he displayed to them, as it were, 
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ousness. When in days of chivalry a knight, clad in com 
plete armor, was set to guard a shrine, it was not sufficient 
that he repelled the invader and the robber who approached 
with equal front to the attack—it was no less his devoir to 
beat off with his lance the foul birds, and crush with iron heel 
the slimy snakes that might defile the sacred precincts. 


New Booke.—Carey and Hart of Philadelphia are not only 
the most prolific but the most generous of publishers. We 
last week acknowledged our grateful receipt from them of 
several new-books—and have now the pleasure to present our 
thanks for—Firs¢, a fine set of the Waverley Novels, com- 
plete in five volumes, royal octavomwith nicely-engraved 
title-pages and a spirited portrait of Sir Walter Scott, en- 
graved by Iman and Pilbrow after G. S. Newton’s true and 
beautiful picture. The edition comprises the author’s last 
corrections and additions. It is neatly and clearly printed in 
double columns, and forms in itself a perfect library of ro- 
mance, than which none could be more convenient or in a 
more compact compass. The form is particularly valuable 
for reference, and the most economical purchaser could not 
reluct at the very reasonable price. 

Second, ‘ The American in Paris,’ by Juhn Sanderson. The 
title-page does not inform us whether this be the second, 
third or fonrth edition; but it is one of them; for few books 
were ever more popular and none more deservedly so. It is 
vastly entertaining. 

Third, ‘The Romanee of the Harem,’ by Miss Pardoe. 
The English journals have seemed to vie with one another in 
praising Miss Pardoe and in copying long chapters from her 
books. From those we have read, we are inclined to expect 
much diversion in the perusal of the whole work before us. 

Fourth, ‘Poems,’ by J. E. Mitchell—which has vanished 
from our table. If regained, it shall be satisfactorily noticed. 








Mr. Combe.—In compliance with numerous solicitations, 
this elegant writer and distinguished lecturer will commence, 
at the Stuyvesant Institute, on the 13th of April, his second 
Course of Lectures on Phrenology and its applications. Itis 
said by Voltaire that the art of interesting is the art of writing. 
The saying is eminer.tly applicable to lecturing; and this art 
Mr. Combe possesses in a remarkable degree. We have sel- 
dom heard one who can so well rivet the attention of an au- 
dience. His matter is well arranged, and he delivers it with 
singular earnestness. You perccive at once that the iecturer 
feels the importance of his theme. There is, too, an under- 
current of dry humor running throughout his discourses which 
affords much amusement, while it is useful in impressing 
deeply on the mind important facts or principles. 

Phrenology claims to be a demonstrative science, and one 


great advantage possessed by Mr. Combe over other Lec-| 


turers on this subject, whom we have heard, consists in the 
extensive collection of admirably-selected specimens of that 
‘ palace of the soul,’ observations on which form the basis of 
his favorite science. 


We close this notice by quoting the Resolutions adopted by 
the class who attended Mr. Combe’s first Course of Lectures | 


at Philadelphia : 


** Resolved, That they have listened with great pleasure 
und mental profit to the comprehensive views of human na- 
ture, and to the elucidations of individual character, set forth 
by Mr. Combe, in his Lectures just completed ; and that, in 
these, they recognize many important suggestions for the im- 
provement of Education and Jurisprudence, and the conse- 
quent increase of the happiness of mankind. 

“‘ Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to cunvey to 
Mr. Combe the preceding resolution, and a wish, on the part 
of this meeting, that he may be induced to repeat his Course 
of Lectures on Phrenology in this city. 

“‘ The following gentlemen were appointed a committee to 
carry into effect the foregoing resolution, viz: Nicholas Bid- 
dle, L. L. D., Joseph Hartshorne, M. D., Benj. W. Richards, 
William Gibson, M. D., Thomas Harris, M. D., Alexander 
Dallas Bache, Rembrandt Peale, Charles Picot, John Bell.” 





The Southern Review.—Few periodical works in our 
country ever attained a more exalted reputation than this Re- 
view. 
bers, being illustrated during its brief but brilliant existence 
by the pens of the most distinguished men of letters in the 
South. To the considerate politeness of our esteemed friend, 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., are we indebted for several inval- 


ll the American General was constrained to put to hazard his 


It was sustained, we believe, through sixteen num- || 


THE NEW-YORKER. 








enabled to select many eloquent papers, which created agreat 
sensation at the time of their publication, and cannot fail to 
minister largely to the gratification of the readers of the 
New-Yorker. 





Hogg’s Flower Garden.—The earliest opportunity should 
be taken to visit this delightful retreat, between Twenty-first 
and Twenty-second streets. In consequence of the Commis- 
sioners’ having determined, in their glorious spirit of improve- 
ment, to cut a street directly through his hot-houses and 
dwelling-house, the establishment will be ina measure broken 
up, although we believe it is not the excellent proprietor’s in- 
tention to leave the place altogether. We perceive that he 
offers for sale on Monday at 151 Broadway, at auction, a 
complete stock of garden and flower roots and seeds, besides 
various implements of husbandry, &c. &c. 


GEN. WILLIAMS. 
[Extract from Lee’s Southern Campaigns.) 


Orne Hottanp Wit14Ms was descended from the Eng- 
lish stock, his ancestors having emigrated soon after Lord 
Baltimore became proprietor of the Colony of Maryland. His 
father settled in the County of Prince George, where Otho, 
his eldest son, was born in the year 1748. His father soon 
afterward removed from Prince George to Frederick County, | 
and settled near the mouth of Conogocheaque Creek, where 
himself and wife died, leaving one daughter and two sons, the 
eldest of the latter not more than twelve years old. A Scotch 
gentleman by the name of Ross having married his sister, 
Otho was taken under his protection, and was b.ed up in the 
Clerk’s Office in the County—a profession which presented | 
better prospects to a young man than any other office then 
procurable under the Colomal Government of Maryland.— 
Ross dying, Colonel Steel of Hagerstown married his widow, 
and continued to patronize his wife’s brothers. In this situ- 
ation Williams continued until he was removed, just before 


> 
stowed upon this distinguished patriot the Collectorship of 
the Port of Baltimore—the most lucrative office within its 
gift. On the adoption of the present Constitution and Gov- 
ernment of the Union, Washington-was called to the Presi- 
dency, and of course continced Williams, with whose merit 
he was particularly acquainted, in his office. 

Previous to this epoch, he intermarried with Miss Mary 
Smith, daughter of William Smith, Esq., one of the ancient 
and most respectable inhabitants of the town, by whom he had 
four sons, all of whom survived their parents. Gen. Wil- 
liams’s health had for many years before his death been very 
delicate, resulting from the hardships incident to military life, 
increased in his case by the severe treatment experienced 
while a prisoner in New-York, which was peculiarly oppres- 


the British forces in America. Vainly attempting, by change 
of climate, and every other advisable measure, to stop the 
menacing discase, he, unhappily for his country, his family 
and his friends, fell a victim to the pulmonary complaint in 
July, 1794, on his way to the Sweet Springs. His amiable 
and disconsolate wife seon fell the victim of grief, exhibiting 
a rare display of the tenderness and ardor of conjugal love. 
Brigadier General Williams was about five feet ten inches 
high, erect and elegant in form, made for activity rather then 
strength. His countenance was expressive, and the faithful 
index of his warm and honest heart. 

Pleasing in his address, he never failed to make himself 
acceptable, in whatever circle he moved, notwithstanding a 
sternness of character which was sometimes manifested with 
too much asperity. He was beneficent to his friends, but 
very cold to all whose correctness in moral principle became 
questionable in his mind. As a soldier, he may be called a 
rigid, not a cruel, disciplinarian: obeying with exactitude his 
superior, he exacted the like obedience from his inferior. He 
possessed that range of mind, although self-educated, which 
entitled him to the highest military station, and was actuated 
by true courage which can refuse as well as give battle.— 
Soaring far above the reach of vulgar praise, he singly aimed 
at promoting the common weal, satisfied with the conscious- 
ness of doing right, and desiring only that share of applause 








the war broke out, to the Clerk’s Office in the County of Bal- 
timore, of which he had the principal direction, and the busi- 
ness of which he conducted with exemplary propriety. Anx-| 
ious to draw his sword in defence of his oppressed country, | 
as soon as the last resort became inevitable, Williams was | 
appointed Lieutenant in the company of rifl raised in| 
the County of Frederick, commanded by Captain Price, and! 
marched in 1775 to the American camp before Boston. In} 
11776 a rifle regiment was formed, of which Stephenson was | 
| appointed Colonel, Rawlins Lieutenant Colonel, and Williams | 
Major. 

Stephenson soon dying, the command of the regiment de- 
volved upon Rawhns, who with his regiment formed a part 
of the garrison of Fort Washington, in the State of New- 
| York, when assailed by Sir William Howe, pushing Wash- | 
‘ington over the North River. In this attack, the rifle regi-| 
| ment opposed the Hessian column, and behaved to admira-| 
| tion, holding for a long time victory in suspense, and severely | 
| crippling its adversary. The Fort was nevertheless carried | 

by capitulation, and its garrison became prisoners of war.—) 
| After the surrender of Burgoyne’s army, Colonel Wilkinson, | 
Adjutant General to General Gates, who was personally at- 
| tached to Major Williams, procured his exchange for Major 

Achland, wounded in the first action between the Northern 
armies, and left on the ground, with many others, to the mer-| 
|cy of the American General. While in captivity, Williams | 
| became entitled to the command of a regiment; and as soon, 
as he was exchanged, he was placed at the head of 6th Ma-| 
ryland. The Maryland and Delaware lines having been de-| 
tached to South Carvlina soon after the reduction of Charles-| 
ton, Colonel Williams accompanied the Baron De Kalb; and | 
after General Gates took command of the army, he was called | 
to the important station of Adjutant General to the same. 

He bore a distinguished part in the battle of the 16th of| 
August, and shared with the General in the bitter adversity | 
of that disastrous period. When Green? took command of 
the Southern army, Col. Williams was retained in the station 
he then occupied, which he held to the end of the war, en- 
joying the uninterrupted confidence of his commander, and the 
esteem of his fellow-soldiers. 

Throughout the important campaign which followed, he 
acted a conspicuous part, and greatly contributed by the 
honorable and intelligent discharge of the duties of the sta- 
tion which he held, to the successful issue of Greene’s opera- 
tions. At the head of the light troops, during our difficult 
retreat, he was signally efficient in holding the army safe un- 
til it effected its passage across the river Dan; and after 
Greene’s return to North Carolina, when, to save that State, 











|inferior force, he was not less useful in thwarting the various 
‘attempts of Lord Cornwalhs to strike his antagonist. He 
seconded with vigor and effect lis General in the fields of 
Guilford, of Hobkick, and of Eutaw, invariably exciting by 
his impressive example officer and soldicr to the animated 
display of skill and courage. Returning, upon peace, to his 


native State, the Government, desirous, (at that time common 
through America,) to reward, wherever it had the power, 





uable numbers of this Review, and from these we shall be 


which was justly his own. There was a loftiness and hberal- 


‘| ity in his character which forbade resort to intrigue and hy- 


| pocrisy in the accomplishment of his views, and rejected the 
| contemptible practice of disparaging others to exalt himself. 
In the field of battle he was self-possessed, intelligent and 
ardent; in camp circumspect, attentive and systematic; in 
council sincere, deep and perspicuous. During the campaigns 
of General Greene, he was uniformly one of his few advisers, 
and held his unchanged confidence. Nor was he less es- 
teemed by his brother officers, or less respected by his soldiery. 

Previous to the disbandment of the army, Congress mani- 
fested their sense of Williams’s merit and services, by pro- 
moting him to the rank of Brigadier General, of which we 
have his own account, in a letter to his friend, Major Pendle- 
ton, written in Philadelphia, and dated May 18, 1782: 

“My Dear PENDLETON: 

“ Your laconic epistle of the 20th of April was handed to 
me = General St. Clair, in the situation you wished.” In- 
volved in scenes of the most agrecable amusements, I have 
scarcely had time for reflection: therefore if I have been 
guilty of any omissions toward you or any of my Southern 
friends, I hope it will be imputed to the infatuating pleasures 
of the metropolis. My promotion (for which I am frinci- 
pally indebted to my invaluable friend General Greene) might 
prove the efficacy of making a short campaign to court, (es- 
pecially as it had been once rejected,) if the circumstances 
which attended it did not too evidently discover how much 
the greatest men are actuated by caprice, and how liable the 
most respectable bodies are to inconsistencies. Upon the 
application of General Greene, seconded by the recommende- 
tion of Washington, the votes of Congress were taken whether 
I should or should not be made a Brigadier, in consequence 
of former resolves, which very clearly, in my opinion, gave 
me a right to promotion. It was resolved in the negative. 
Upon the second motion in Congress the same letters were 
reconsidered, and the man whose legal claim was rejected 
(because it was inconvenient, or might give umbrage to 








others,) is promoted in consideration of his distinguished 
talents and services. I wish I may be always able to jus- 
tify and maintain an opinion that does me so much honor. If 
Congress will please to wink at my imperfections, I will be 
careful not to meddle with theirs.” 





The Leather Bank.—At a meeting of the Directors of 
the Leather Manufacturer's Bank, held on the 19th instant, 
Mr. Ebenezer Platt, Jr. was unanimously elected Cashier, 
in the place of Mr. Edmonds, resigned. 


Deserters.—Seven deserters from eur Army reached Kings- 
ton last week. Twenty-five deserters from the American 
troops at Ogdensburg are advertised in the ‘ Times’ of the 
14th inst., and a reward ef thirty dollars each is offered for 
their apprehension. 





Gen. Scott.—A notice for a meeting of ‘democratic elect- 
ors,’ friendly to the election of Gen. Scott to the Presidency 
of the United States, was to be held at Rochester on the even- 
ing of the 26th. The call is signed by between 80 and 90 
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THEATRICAL. ; 
NationaL.—Opera—Marrioge of Figaro, &c—This week has been 
chiefly remarkable for the perfect and entire success of the opera of 
‘ The Marriage of Figaro,’ in wirich the Seguins, Wilson, Mrs. Bailey, 
and the c Shirreff, have all appeared several times. The im- 
perfections which were incident to its first representations last week, 
were all removed after the second night, and it is now acted and sung 
on those boards as well as it can“ever have been done in this, if not in 
any other country. Seguin’s Figaro is his very best performance, 
beyond all doubt. The toujours gai predominates, as it should do, 
throughout the whole personation, from the delicious opening duet 
with Susanna, to the incomparable finale of the piece. His adroitness 
in turning upon Almaviva the same weapons so often and so success- 
fully used in aiding the latter to obtain his Rosina, was never more 
happily exhibited than by Seguin; while Mrs. Sefton (who, upen 
short notice, took the part of Cherubino the Page, iustead of Mrs. 
Bailey, who was suddenly taken ill,) aided him materially in giving 
effect to the ‘ Non piu andrai’ scene, which he sings with fine effect. 
Mrs. Sefton did not sing at all in this epera, but as far as acting went, 
she was more than a substitute for Mrs. Bailey ; indeed, the mischief- 
making, amorous little page was never acted better on our boards. 
Wilson ‘came out’ a little more, in his personation of Almaviva, 
than at first ; while Mrs. Seguin and Miss Shirreff sang their respect- 
ive songs with sustained and improved success. The Countese’s grand 
scena, ‘ Love now from my heart,’ and her delicious song, ‘ Love ever 
leave me,’ were rapturously received by the crowded auditomies; and 
never have we heard such applause within the walls of a theatre, as 
has nightly followed the performance, by Miss Shirreff, of ‘ The rap- 
ture dwelling.’ No sooner does the orchestra strike the first note of 
the symphony, than a burst of approbation, hand and voice, is raised 
from all parts of the house; and this enthusiasm does not subside for 
an instant till the song is encored, and the last note of the closing ac- 
companiment dies upon the ear ; when there arises a distinct and gen- 
eral hum of approval, as each auditor turns to his neighbor, and pro- 
nounces this performance the gem of the piece. We do not like ‘The 
Crusader’s Bride,’ and think that another song from the inexhaustible 
store of Miss Shirreff might be well substituted therefor. But the 
letter duet, ‘How gently,’ between the two prima donnas—who shall 
describe that adequately? For ourselves, we adhere to our opinion 
of last week, and shall not undertake the analysis of the song, or a 
comparison between the singers. Both sang it much better, because 
more used to sing it together, than at first, and the completeness of its 
success was admitted on all hands. 

The other characters in this charming opera were admirably sus- 
tained. Latham improves in the drunken gardener. Miss Ayres, as 
Barbarina, was the life of one or two of the scenes. She is the most 
useful actress, in her peculiar line, we have ever known; her merry 
laugh, the mischievous twinkle of her roguish eye, her self-possession, 
and her uniform perfectness in her part, coutinue to render her acting 
very successful. She reminds us, occasionally, of Mrs. Keeley. An- 
drews does not yet satisfy us in Basil. He neither looks, acts, nor 
sings the character as it should be done. 

‘The Poor Soldier’ has been done twice as an afterpiece, with Mr. 
Wilson as Patrick, Miss Shirreff as Norah, and Mitchell as Darby. It 
went off very well, Wilson giving us ‘ Rory O’More’ with much effect, 
and Miss Shirreff singing two or three of her prettiest ballads, and 
looking more charming than ever in her Irish dress. Blakely’s Fa- 
ther Luke was a rich thing of the kind, and Mitchell’s Darby was 
worthy of ‘Tom Bags.’ By the bye, Mitchell had a bumper of a ben- 
efit on Monday night, with these entertainments and others as the 
attraction. ‘The house was overflowing, and at the close of the 
performances the beneficiary being called out, bore very honorable 
testimony to the liberality of Mr. Wallack in setting aside a night in 
the midst of a profitable engagement, for the performance of a pro- 
mise made to him (Mitchell) on a former occasion. 

Mr. Seguin took a benefit on Thursday evening—Amilie, a Concert 
and Cinderella—Mrs. Seguin appearing in the last named piece. Good 
singing and a good house. 

Miss Shirreff had a benefit last night. 
lars of the occasion in to-day’s paper. 
deserts, as usual. 

Mrs. Bailey’s indisposition has prevented the production of ‘The 
Mountain Sylph’ this week. It must now be postponed till another 
engagement of ‘the Vocalists.’ 

Mr. Wilson’s benefit, fur this evening, promises well. 

Miss Ayres's Benefit.—On Tuesday evening, this very clever act- 
ress, who seems to have become, in her line, the general favorite, takes 
a Benefit, for which we bespeak a crowded house. Noone of the com- 
pany has more faithfully followed the poet's counsel, as all must 
admit— 


We cannot give the particu- 
Doubtless the lady had her 


* Act well your part—there all the honor lies!’ 

Parx.—At this house, Hamblin, Lafitte, Nicholas Nickleby, The 
Last Days of Pompeii, Oliver Twist and Peter Wilkins have been the 
order of the day. These have paid expenses perhaps, the whole es- 
tablishment being on the reduced system ; but query :—How does this 
sort of thing affect the constitution of ‘Old Drury?’ Alas! for her 
palmy days! 
While on this theme we cannot forbear mentioning the ‘Smike’ of 
Mrs. Richardson in Nicholas Nickleby as a very creditable perform- 
ance. Every admirer of truthful delineations should sce this person- 
ation, which we acknowledge we were unable to witness without tear- 
ful eyes. In this part we learn that Mrs. Keeley has also made a strong 
impression in London, and Miss Rock at the Tremont has also done 
it ample justice. Riching’s ‘ Maatilini,’ and Miss Cushman’s ‘ Miss 
Squeers,’ are also very clever hits. 
These Spectacles are ‘got up’ with much showy splendor at the 
Park, and are, perhaps, as well done as such things well can be; but 
it is to the ‘ things’ themselves that our objections lie. We hope ap- 
other season may bring this venerable establishment out of the cloud 


FRANKLIN.—Mrs. Gibbs is doing wonders in ‘Captain Macheath,’ 
(Beggar’s Opera,) ‘ The Maine Question,’ and ‘ The Old Clock Story.’ 
Full houses, we learn, nightly. 

Bowery—Almost ready. Hamblin is in excellent spirits and means 
to make the flight of his Phenix more lofty than ever. Success to the 
enterprize! 0. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
On Saturday, the 23d of Murch, will be issued the first number of 
the sixth annual volume in the Folio form, and the seventh semi-an- 
nual volume of the Quarto Edition, of Tat New-Yorker, a journal 
of Politics, Literature and General Intelligence. The departments of 
this journal embrace— 
I. Literature.—Under this head will be comprised extracts from 
new works of interest, and from the magazines and reviews of the 
day; including all the English and American periodicals of note, 
which are regularly received at this office. To this department we 
are enabled to give great variety and freshness, from the abundance 
and excellence of the materials continually coming into our hands. In 
addition to these resources, origiual papers, from well-known and 
valuable contributors, regularly appear in our columns. Tales, 
sketches of men and manners, poems, reviews, anecdotes and essays 
of every description, constitute the staple of this department. Edito- 
rial notices of all subjects of more immediate national interest in lit- 
erature and the arts, add to its completeress and value. 
KK. Politics.—In the political portion of our journal we aim at 
record, rather than discussion; avoiding, so far as may be, merely 
partisan views, and presenting a condensed register of Congressional 
and State legislation, and all political developments, thus presenting 
only matter the most deserving of remembrance, in a form the most 
convenient for reference. Tables of election returns, an imp? rtial ac 
count of the most important political movements throug out the 
States, with the Nominations and Conventions of both the great po- 
litical parties, render this department of The New-Yorker a correct 
and faithful chronicle of the times.» We believe that it is thus made 
to embody a variety of information, that would alone render it val- 
uable ; and, in the absence of any work corresponding to the English 
Annual Register, especially useful for public libraries and for all who 
have occasion to mark the progress of political events. 
KEE. General Intelligence.—A condensed summary of fo- 
4eign and domestic news of substantial interest. 
It is the object of Tae New-Yorker to embrace as many topics as 
may be adequately treated in a weekly journal, to give it life and va- 
riety as a literary periodical, and matter enough of a useful character 
to render it worthy of preservation. Of its plan we feel at liberty to 
speak ; and we believe that there is no periodical in the country which 
combines so many points of interest, er so much that is calculated to 
render it an acceptable visiter at any fireside. How far the execution 
may correspond with the design, the public must determine. That | 
it has been not altogether unsuccessfully executed, may be inferred 
from the fact that it enjoys at the present ta circulation f 
8,500 copies; and this from the legitimate and steady increase of an 
unsolicited subscription. It appears to be thus well adapted to sup- 
ply a positive demand in the community. 
Ceonditions.—-The Quarto New-Yorker, containing fifteen 
closely-printed pages of original and selected matter, with a page of 
new and popular music, Four Dollars per annum; the Folio of four 
pages, containing nearly the same matter with the Quarto, and ad- 
vertisements, Three Dollars per annum. A deduction of fifty cents | 
from these prices will be made to those who punctually pay in advance. 


{> As an inducement to companies to unite in subscribing, three 
copies of the Quarto, or five copies of the Folio edition of The New- 
Yorker will be sent to any order enclosing Ten Dollars which comes 
to us free of postage or other charge. Any larger number at the 
same rates. Address H. GREELEY & CO. New-York. 








From Buenos Ayres axp MontEevipE0.—We havea let- 
ter from Montevideo of January 19th, and Buenos Ayres pa- 
pers to January 12th. 

Neither of them makes any allusion to an expected bom- 
bardment of Buenos Ayres by the French. The Rio Janeiro | 
letters announcing such an event as either having taken place 
or being about to take place, were dated Feb. Ist. Captain 
Kempton, of the Wm. C. Nye, who brought a similar report, 
left Rio same date. | 

The U.S. ship Fairfield was at Buenos Ayres; the Ddl- 
phin at Montevideo. “ Buenos Ayres, Jun. 12. 

“The ‘Gaceta Mercantil’ of the 9th inst. contains the 
copy of a despatch from Don Juan Pablo Lopez, Governor of | 
Santa Fe, to the Delegate Governor of the Province, giving 
an account of the defeat of a body of 1000 Indians which had 
invaded the Province. The Indians had 100 killed, including 
a Cacique and a Captain. ‘The cattle they had stolen fell 
into the hands of the victors. The loss on the part of the 
latter was two killed and three wounded in the division of 
Buenos Ayres, commanded by Col. Hilario Lagos, and two 
killed and sixteen wounded of the Santa Fe militia.” 


Extract of a letter received at the Philadelphia Exchange, 
dated “ MonTEvipEo, Jan. 20. 
“ This Government has declared war against Buenos Ayres, 
and are fitting out an expedition in conjunction with the 
French. Produce is high and getting scarce, from the in- 
creasing demand.” 








s 





From Soutu America.—The Boston Transcript contains 
the following extract of a letter from Rio Janeiro, dated 
February 1, 1839: 

“‘ There is a French frigate now in port which will sail day 





that now envelopes her, for at present sbe is ina wretched way surely. 


purpose of bombarding or taking Buenos Ayres. The French 
are determined to assault the place. The Government in- 


formed the English Admiral of their intentions, and the latter 


despatched a vessel which arrived yesterday, with orders for 


the English squadron to proceed down, to protect the English 
residents there, otherwise to receive them on board. Before 
you receive this, Buenos Ayres will be in the hands of the 
French, or else the former will have yielded to the demand 
of the latter. This you can depend upon as being correct.” 








‘Tall Walking.’—A man in Franklin County, Ohio, has 
invented a pair of walking utensils, which he calls ‘ skippers,’ 
by which a man can run over the ground atten knots an hour, 
for ten hours. They are made somewhat vn the plan of the 
steel springs of a carriage. 

{A Whig paper heads the above ‘Good News for Sub- 


Treasurers.’”] 


Steamboat Burned.—The steamer Gulenian, Capt. Dela- 
houssay, was totally destroyed by fire on the 7th instant, while 
navigating the bayou Teche, about twelve miles from Frank- 
lin, Louisiana. 

Murderin Mobile.—Mr. C. B. Churchill, cotton-broker in 
Mobile, killed Mr. George Churchward, a commission mer- 
chant, on the 19th inst., by a pistol shot. Mr. Churchill has 
been arrested. 


(> The Morris and Essex Railroad have declared a divi- 
dend of 34 per cent, payable on the Jst proximo. 

















LITERARY READING-ROOM, 

The publishers of The New-Yorker respectfully that they 
have fitted up a Reapinc-Room in connection with their new office, 
No. 1 Ann-street, (under the American Museum, just out of Broad- 
way and Park Row, and nearly opposite the Astor House,) where 
they propose to submit to the public all the best literary periodicals 
of this country and Great Britain, with afew of the newest books of 
interest, and a liberal assemblage of the newspapers of this country 
and Europe. 

The design is to render this an agreeable place of resort for citi- 
zens and strangers who take an interest in Literature or the News of 
the Day. It is believed that the attempt to combine in a Reading- 
Room all the valuable periodicals printed in the English language is 
perfectly novel, at least in this country. Among the foreign works 
that will be regularly received at the Reading-Room are the following: 





Lonpow QuarRTERLY, EpinaurcH, 
Foreicn, ” Lonpow & WESTMINSTER, } Reviews. 
Monthly Magazines, 
Biackwoop’s. onpon New Monruy, 


Tatt’s Epinsuren, 
BentLey’s Misce.iany, 
Fraser's, Tae GenTLeman’s, 
Monrtasvy Misce.iany, Dus.in University, &c. &c. 
Weekly Literary Journals. 
» The Spectator, The Atlas, The Sunbeam, 
The Atheneum, The Literary Gazette, The Court Gazette, 
The Musical World, Conservative Journal, Weekly True Sun, 
Galignani’s Messenger, &c. &c. 
Among the American works which will be constantly received, are 
the North American, New-York and Boston Quarterlies; the Knick- 
erbocker, Gentlemen's, Ladies’, Hesperian, and other Monthly Maga 
zines ; the Albion, Corsair, Spirit of the Times, and nearly every lite- 
rary Weekly published in the Union. Of ordinary newspapers, most 
of those published in this city will be filed, with some from every 
State and nearly every city in the Union. For the accommodation of 
its patrons and the public, a bulletin will be regularly kept, on which 
all important events occurring will be duly noted. In fiae, no exer- 
tions will be spared to render the Reading-Room an interesting and 
agreeable place of resort to its patrons. 
The price of subscription is fixed at Five Dollars per annum. 
Transient visiters are invited, and will be charged but the merest 
trifle. 
The Reading-Room will be kept open from 8 A. M. to 9 P.M 
Subscribers will be entitled to all the privileges of the Room and its 
contents between these hours, but not to remove the periedicals. 


0” Gentlemen of the Press, whether of this city or elsewhere, end 


Tue Merropo.itan, 
Montacy CHRONICLE. 


| officers of vessels, are invited to make free use of the Room at all times. 





> Ricnarp Lovcks will hereafter act as Agent for the New-Yorker 
at Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

FRacvied, 
On the 24th inst. ky Elder Isaac N. Walter, George W. Neaves to 
Caroline Hunt, all of this city. 
On the 26th, Wm. H. Denny, of this city, to Rebecca Bell, of Boston. 
Also, Robert Welsh to Jane Ann Irvine, both of this city. 
Also, at Brooklyn, Charles E. Curtis to Clara H. Elmendorf, both 
of this city. 
On the Bath, Edwin Pierson to Amanda, daughter of Mr. Eseck Ry- 
no, all of this city. : 
On the 6th, Edward F. Briggs, of this city, to Sarah Marshall, of 
Somerstown, N. Y —_— 

ied, 


On the 22d inst. Jane, wife of Henry Steares, aged 53. 

On the 27th, Asa, son of William Jackson, aged 16. 

Also, Fanny B. wife of Charles Hinrichs, aged 25. 

Also, Edward B, Ransom, aged 19. 

Also, Ann E. wife of the late Peter Cook, aged 69. 

Also, at Newark, Nancy, wife of Caleb Baldwin, aged 70. 

Oe the 20d. os Bebenestndy, debe A; Beadle aged 36. 

in the , at enectady, nA. . 

Also, At Hadley, Mass. Rev. Johu brown, of the Pinesst. 

Church, Boston. 














4 after to-morrow for the river, with materials on board for the 


Ou the 15th, at Detroit, John Griswold, Esq. aged 51. 
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, es “2s 1 BEAUTY, WIT AND GOLD. 

eS m ae THE POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—THE MUSIC BY JOSEPH PHILIP KNIGHT. 





her bower a widew dwelt, 





x 


At her feet three lovers kuclt; Each a-dored the widow much, Each es-say’d her 





heart to touch : 





One had wit, and one 


had gold— One was cast in beau-ty’s 
mo 





Guess 
ald: which 





was it won the prize—Tongue, or purse, or 


SECOND VERSE. 


First began the handsome man, 
P ing proudly o’er her fan; 
Red his ips, and white his skin— 
Could sach beauty fail to win ? 
Then stepp’d forth the man of gold, 
Cash he counted, coin he told ; 
Wealth the burthen of the tale— 
Could such golden projects fail ¢ 


THIRD VERSE. 


Then the man of wit and sense 
Weoo’d her with his eloquence ; 
Now she heard him with a sigh— 
Then she blush’d, scarce kno 

Then she smiled to hear him 

Semen canted, deel — 

uty, van . — 

Wit hath won widow’s heart! 


why— 








CHARADE. 
BY WINTHROP M, PRAED, ES@. 
Tue night was dark, the night was damp; 
St. Bruno read by his lonely lamp. 
The fiend dropped in to make a call, 
As he posted away to a fancy ball; 
And, “can’t I find,” said the Father of Lies, 
“ Some present a saint may not despise?” 


Wine he brought him, such as yet 

Was ne’er on pontiff’s table set. 

Weary and faint was the holy man, 

But he crossed with a cross the tempter’s can; 
And saw, ere my First to his parehed lip came, 
That it blushed and burned with liquid io. 


Jewels he showed hin—many a gem 
Fit for a sultan’s diadem. 


Dazzled, I trow, was the anchorite ; 

But he told his beads with all his might— 
And instead of my Secend, so rich and rare, 
A pinch of worthless dust lay there. 


A lady at last he handed in, 

With a bright black eye, and a fair white skin. 
The stern ascetic flung, ’tis said, 

A ponderous missal at her head ; 

She vanished awa d what a smell 

Of my Whole she left in the hermit’s cell ! 





Extent or THE BritisH Empirne.—The Montreal Herald, 
speaking of the possessions of Great Britain, says: “ Onher 
vast territories the sun never sets. As the evening rays for- 
sake the groves of Honduras, his morning beams strike the 
spires of Calcutta; and before they disappear from the popu- 
lation of Montreal, they gladden British subjects on the West- 


- 














ern shores of New-Holland. The British flag is never struck ; 
and the ships of her navy, her wooden walls, are floating for- 
tresses, wb military stations, dotting all over the globe, in 
every clime and in every sea.” 

Mr. Webster, in one of his speeches, describes England as 
a power to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and sub- 
jugation, Rome, in the hight of her glory, is not to be com- 
pared—a power which has dotted over the surface of the 
whole globe with her possessions and military posts—whose 
morning drum-beat, following the sun and accompanying the 
hours, circles the earth daily with one continuous and un- 
broken strain of the martial airs of England. 


Necessity or Repetition.—‘‘I remember,” says the 
celebrated Wesley, “‘ hearing my father say to my mother, 
‘ How could you have the patience to tell that blockhead the 
same thing twenty times over?’ ‘ Why,’ said she, ‘if I had 
told him but nineteen times, I should have lost all my labor.’”’ 
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